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DflASOiniY. 

ADDRESS. 

(Concluded  from  pa!;e8  89,  90.) 

It  is  now  nearly  three  thousand  years  since  the 
foundation  of  Masonry ;  as  yet  it  has  resisted  the 
destroying  hand  of  Time.  Kingdoms  have  arisen, 
flourished,  and  fallen — the  rock  of  power,  the  ada¬ 
mant  of  genius  have  crumbled — moral  earthquakes 
have  dashed  in  ruin  the  strongest,  the  fairest  fabrics 
of  human  enterprize  and  of  human  wisdom;  Ma¬ 
sonry  has  remained  unbroken — it  hath  not  bent  to 
the  storm,  nor  hath  it  died  in  the  sluggish  calm.  If 
we  examine  the  nature  and  progress  of  man’s  institu¬ 
tions,  wc  shall  find  them  all  partaking  of  that  muta¬ 
bility  which  characterizes  his  own  strange,  and  fit¬ 
ful,  and  feverish  existence:  perishable  himself,  how 
can  he.  confer  eternity  upon  his  works?  He  erects 
liis  statue  of  brass,  the  colossus  of  ages — triumphant 
Time!  thou  hurlcst  it  to  the  dust!  True,  he  can  as¬ 
cend  the  ever-during  arch  of  Fame,  and  inscribe 
there  the  letters  of  his  immortality — he  can  kindle 
the  tire  of  his  renown  which  blazes  for  ages,  a  bea¬ 
con  to  the  universe;  but  he  cannot  recall  the  last 
faint  sigh  of  existence,  nor  protect  his  trophies 
against  the  scythe  of  destruction.  Go,  and  learn 
this  truth  from  the  melancholy  picture  of  History! 
Go,  and  moralize  amidst  the  ruins  of  Thebes,  and 
ask  where  are  her  hundred  gates,  her  thousands  of 
hariots,  and  her  millions  of  warriors? 

“.\bl  there  in  di-inlstioD  cold 
The  dciert  serpent  dwell*  alone. 

Where  grass  o'ergrows  each  mould’ring  stone. 

And  stuiies  themselves  to  ruin  grown 

Are  giay  and  death-like  uld.^ 

Go,  and  learn  wisdom  from  solitary  Tyre,  and  ask 
where  are  her  golden  palaces  and  her  numberless 
navies?  Go,  and  ask  of  Egypt,  where  are  her  twen¬ 
ty  thousand  cities,  her  temple  of  the  stin,  her  oracle 
of  Ammon,  and  her  sacred  fountain;  there,  the  sun 
now  shines  on  a  bleak  waste,  the  voice  of  the  oracle 
hath  been  silent  for  ages,  and  the  wild  weed  hath 
long  waved  in  the  bed  of  its  fountain!  Let  Maccdon 
produce  the  trophies  of  her  conquering  son, — let 
Persia  shew  the  diadem  of  Cyrus  and  the  .spear  of 
Can.byscs;  they  are  enveloped  by  the  oblivious  pall, 
and  the  mournful  voice  of  History  tells  only  that 
lhc>  have  been.  So  it  is  with  man,  and  with  the 
works  of  man — child  of  doubt  and  danger — the 
spectre  of  uncertainty  bends  over  his  cradled  slum¬ 
ber,  darkens  the  warm  noon  of  his  manhood,  and 
extends  his  dusky  arm  over  the  evening  of  his  de¬ 
cline.  He  walks  forth  in  his  majesty,  the  image  of 
God,  and  the  lord  of  creation — his  path  is  on  the 
mighty  deep — his  footsteps  are  on  the  lofty  moutain 
—he  stands  on  his  proud  eminence  and  looks  down 
on  a  subject  world.  Look  once  again,  and  where  is 
he?  The  mysterious  fire  of  his  existence  is  extin¬ 
guished — the  cold  clod  presses  on  his  colder  bosom — 
the  dull  worm  banquets  on  that  brow  where  once 
sparkled  genius  and  beauty — and  the  charnel  shroud 
enwraps  that  form  where  once  glowed  the  star  of 
honor  and  the  purple  of  dominion! 

Since  then  instability  is  inherent  in  the  very  na¬ 
ture  of  man,  and  spreads  itself  over  all  his  works,  wc 
can  best  judge  ot  the  value  of  all  institutions  by 
their  longer  or  shorter  resistance  to  subduing  Time. 
We  are  safe  in  the  assertion,  that  no  society  can  com¬ 
pete  with  ouvs  in  duration — it  hatli  resisted  every 
change  and  braved  every  tempest — it  hath  stood  firm 
and  beheld  the  wide-spreading  pine  of  Assyria  strew¬ 
ing  the  earth  with  its  branches,  in  vast  ami  gigantic 
ruin — it  hath  seen  the  rising  flood  of  mighty  hosts 
desolate  imperial  Babylon — it  hath  seen  the  starry 
throne  of  the  just  Haroun  broken  down — it  hath 
seen  the  majestic  eagle  of  the  Roman  extending  his 
dark  form  over  the  baltle  fields, 


“  Where  death’*  brief  muix  wa*  quickest, 

And  the  battle’*  wreck  lay  thirkest 
Strewed  beneath  the  advancing  banner 
Uf  the  ea^le’*  burning  crest; 

There,  with  thuiider-cIouiU  to  fan  her, 

Who  could  then  her  wing  arrest. 

Victory  beaming  from  her  breast  t” 

Ah,  that  wing  was  arrested  and  the  proud  bird  struck 
down,  a  prey  to  the  vultures  of  the  northern  forests. 
So  it  hath  been — the  pomp,  the  pageantry,  the  migh¬ 
tiness  of  nations  have  been  humbled:  the  hand  of 
obscurity  hath  spread  his  folds  over  palace,  and  tem¬ 
ple,  and  tower.  The  fierce  storm  of  war  and  the 
lazy  moth  of  luxury  have  united  in  this  work  of  de¬ 
struction;  and  the  impetuous  wave  of  Time  hath 
ever  been  chequered  by  the  fragments  of  glory  and 
the  wrecks  of  magnificence,  lloating  along  in  fear¬ 
ful  and  melancholy  ruin. 

Let  it  not  be  said  that  our  boast  in  the  antiquity  of 
our  order  is  a  vain  and  empty  conceit.  There  is  a 
nobleness  in  that  lofty,  yet  much  abused  pride  of 
ancestry,  which  builds  its  fabric  on  the  hallowed 
grave  of  valor  and  virtue,  and  sheds  a  melancholy 
grandeur  on  the  descendent  of  illustrious  men. 
VVhat  can  he  more  grateful  to  the  aspiring  mind  of 
man,  what  better  safe-guard  can  that  mind  possess 
against  dishonorable  and  degrading  action.s,  than 
the  consciousness  that  his  forefathers  were  noble  in 
their  day?  With  what  a  swelling  bosom  does  be  look 
over  a  long  line  of  distinguished  names,  and  feel 
that  from  them  he  sprung,  and  that  the  lamp  of  glory 
still  burns  in  the  sepulchre  of  tlieir  repose!  With 
what  sublime  feelings  did  the  son  of  Morven  stand  by 
the  gray  stones  which  marked  the  graves  of  his  fath¬ 
ers,  and  behold  their  spirits  bending  from  the  mist, 
and  hovering  in  the  wind!  How  high  beat  the  heart 
of  the  ancient  Scandinavian,  when  he  saw  the  form? 
of  his  warrier  sires  riding  on  the  storm  of  night — 
when  he  heard  their  voices  mingling  with  its  mur¬ 
murs,  and  deemed  that  they  had  left  for  a  while  the 
feast  of  their  Valhalla  to  revisit  the  lakes  where 
they  once  unfurled  the  white  sail,  and  the  mountains 
which  once  re-echoed  the  blast  of  their  battle  horn! 

And  thus  should  it  be  with  the  memory  of  the  gal¬ 
lant,  the  gifted,  and  the  brave,  and  thus  should  we 
feel  when  that  memory  is  awakened  in  our  hearts — 
when  we  have  poured  our  last  low  dirge  over  the 
bier  of  worth,  when  the  fair  brow  and  white  bosom 
of  beatiful  love  nre  cold  in  the  um,  their  images 
should  be  cherished  ever  green  in  our  afi'ections. 
Worthless  indeed  would  be  our  destiny,  were  our  ac¬ 
tions  to  sleep  with  the  clay.  Were  the  fame  of 
man  limited  to  his  wild  and  tumultuous  career, — 
were  his  name  to  pass  away  with  the  sound  of  the 
heavy  clod  that  rattles  on  his  coffin — were  his  mem 
ory  to  end  with  the  shrill  and  broken-hearted  wail 
that  sorrow  utters  over  his  new-made  grave,  where 
then  would  be  the  laurel  of  honor  and  the  bay  of 
genius?  Where  then  would  be  that  proud  spirit  which 
now  springs  triumphant  over  adversity — which  tr  .m- 
ples  on  the  iron  arrows  of  danger,  and  crab,  aces 
with  enthusiasm  the  dark  and  awful  form  of  Death 
himself? — K.irth  would  be  a  listless  hermitage,  and 
life  a  valueless  toy.  This  veneration  for  the  glory 
of  the  past  is  the  great  incentive  to  our  aspirations 
for  the  future;  they  depend  upon  each  other,  and 
cannot  exist  separately.  Before  w’e  look  forward 
through  the  eternity  of  years  to  decide  what  we  shall 
be,  we  survey  the  past  to  see  what  others  have  been. 
By  tliis  means  alone  can  our  emulation  be  excited, 
and  our  spirits  be  confirmed  in 

- “that  streu?  duinity  of  »oul 

Whieh  conquer*  chaiirc  and  late.  ” 

If  these  reasons  he  not  enough  to  justify  the  pride 
of  antiquity,  let  your  own  experience  in  objects  that 
are  before  you,  be  a  convincing  proof.  Is  there  not 
a  spirit  of  mournful  grandeur  that  inhabits  a  pile 
once  mighty  .and  now  desolate — is  there  not  an  af¬ 
fecting  sublimity  in  the  gray  hairs  and  furrowed 


brow  of  majestic  man — and  is  decay  ever  more  inter¬ 
esting  than  when  we  behold  his  shadowy  form  bend¬ 
ing  over  the  ruins  of  ancient  empires? 

There  is  a  period  in  the  history  of  mankind, 
where  some  of  the  branches  of  our  order  act  a  con¬ 
spicuous  part — the  aera  of  the  crusades.  In  those  ro 
mantic  days,  when  the  iiilaut  was  nursed  amid  clan¬ 
gour  of  arms,  and  his  young  eye  was  caught  by  the 
banner  of  his  huuse  waving  over  his  paternal  do¬ 
main — when  he  was  t.iugJit  to  idolize  glory  and  hon¬ 
or,  and  to  prepare  himself  for  a  life  of  adventurous 
danger,  arose  the  orders  of  knighthood.  Amongst 
these  our  companions  of  Malta  were  distinguished. 
They  were  established  by  the  illustrious  Godfrey, 
in  the  11th  century,  and  the  gallant  Raymond  of 
Thou  louse  was  the  first  Grand  Master.  A  part  of 
their  oath  was  “  never  to  reckon  the  number  of  an 
enemy,  and  to  die  at  their  posts  rather  than  yield.” 
After  the  loss  of  Jerusalem,  they  took  the  island  of 
Rhodes  from  the  Saracens  and  kept  il  for  two  hun¬ 
dred  years  in  defiance  of  the  whole  Mahometan 
power.  In  the  16th  century,  the  Empersr  Charles  V. 
gave  them  the  isle  of  Malta,  where  under  their 
(Irand  Master,  the  gray-headed  Valette.they  resisted 
the  angry  Solymaw,  until  he  withdrew  his  baffied 
navies.  For  seven  hundred  years  this  noble  order 
wxsthe  terror  of  Infidels,  the  defender  of  Christian¬ 
ity,  and  the  safe-guard  of  Europe.  In  our  own 
time,  we  have  seen  them  firmly  resist  the  all-pow- 
ful  Napoleon:  and  had  not  the  accursed  spirit  of 
treachery  sprung  up  in  their  fortress,  this  masterly 
soldier  would  have  retired  from  the  rock  of  Malta 
confounded  and  defeated.  It  is  needless  to  enlarge 
on  the  merits  of  these  our  companions,  their  actions 
form  their  noblest  eulogy. 

I  have  said  that  one  of  the  objects  of  Masonry  is 
to  unite  the  world  in  a  bond  of  love.  But  this  is  not 
all — she  not  only  extends  the  friendly  hand — she  hath 
also  her  banner  and  her  sword.  The  storm  of  war 
hath  shaken  that  banner,  blood  hath  crimsoned  that 
sword.  But  never  has  her  cross  been  upreared  in  the 
cause  of  injustice.  It  was  for  the  pure  faith  that  her 
warriors  bled — it  was  against  the  shield  of  oppres¬ 
sion  that  her  spear  rattled.  In  the  lUh  century, 
fierce  convulsions  agitated  the  eastern  world.  A  de¬ 
stroying  lion  rushed  down  from  the  mountains  of 
Imaus,  and  shook  his  mane  in  red  triumph.  The 
victorious  Saladin  reared  the  Saracen  crescent  on  the 
turrets  of  the  holy  city,  and  stretched  his  subduing 
arm  afar  over  hill  and  valley.  But  a  cloud  was  gath¬ 
ering  in  the  west,  whose  shadows  threatened  to  veil 
that  crescent.  The  dark-browed  Iberian  left  the 
fair  banks  of  his  golden  river — and  the  impetuous 
Gaul  poured  down  from  the  blue  Pyrenees— the  white 
sails  of  Albi  m  were  set  on  the  main,  and  the  shrill 
horn  of  the  blue-eyed  German  was  heard  afar  from 
his  native  vales  amidst  the  sands  of  Syria.  Then 
the  sword  of  Masonry  was  unsheathed,  and  power¬ 
ful  was  its  blow.  Bear  witness,  ye  wasted  fields  of 
Samaria,  ye  broken  battlements  of  Askalon,  and  ye 
tcnantless  walls  of  Jerusalem! — Jerusalem!  beneath 
thy  bulwarks  sleep  our  valiant  of  yore — century 
after  century  hast  thou  seen  the  bones  of  hbroes 
bleaching  in  decay,  while  from  thy  ruined  towers 
the  owl  hath  hooted  to  her  dusky  paramour,  and  the 
forest  lion  hath  made  his  lair  in  the  sepulchre  of 
Christ.  When  the  fiery  crclcent  floated  in  proud 
and  martial  defiance — when  the  temple  was  broken 
down — the  altar  profaned — and  the  incense  extin¬ 
guished — when 

“  From  Naphtali’*  forest  to  Galilee’*  ware 

The  siiods  of  Saimutr  drank  the  blood  of  the  brave” — 
then,  the  champions  of  Masonry  were  the  champions 
of  faith — then  the  cloud  of  their  numbers  rolled, 
and  their  shout  of  vengeance  run»  through  the  woods 
of  Palestine.  Nor  rolled  that  cloud,  nor  rose  that 
shout  ill  vain;  our  gallant  Templars  and  our  knights 
of  St.  Solm  marched  to  the  trump  of  triumph,  and 
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the  red-cross  of  our  order  waved  victorious  on 
Mount  Calvary. 

Brethren,  and  Companions  of  the  Royal  Arch! 
On  this  our  greatest  festival,  we  should  feel  in  a 
peculiar  degree  our  duty  and  our  obligation  as  Ma¬ 
sons — the  high  responsibility  w'e  bear,  and  the  grand 
object  of  our  union,  we  are  called  upon  by  the 
mystery  of  that  mountain  whence  came  the  cry, 
bow  down,  bow  down  your  heads,  for  the  everlas¬ 
ting  hre  of  the  Almighty  is  upon  you, — by  that  aw’- 
ful  sign  which,  like  the  incantation  of  the  sorcer¬ 
ess,  forced  the  relentless  grave  to  yield  its  prey — by 
that  word  which  has  broken  upon  the  iron  sound  of 
battle,  upon  the  waves  of  the  troubled  sea,  and 
upon  the  solitude  of  midnight — that  word  which 
never  yet  was  uttered  in  vain : — VVe  arc  called  upon 
by  these  and  by  the  voice  of  our  sacred  mysteries, 
to  persevere  in  the  grand  design — to  govern  our  lives 
by  the  great  and  sublime  principles  of  our  onler, — 
and  to  hand  down  to  our  posterity  the  fabric  of  Ma¬ 
sonry,  unaltered,  unviolated,  and  unstained. 


EiiSOTXoxr  or  omesRS. 


Hiram  I^dge,  I^o.  10-1,  Knox,  Allniny  county. 

Persis  Brown,  Master;  Ebeuezer  Gallup,  Senior 
Warden;  Ralzaman  Emery,  Junior  Warden;  Chris¬ 
topher  Gould,  Treasurer;  Asaph  Brown,  Secretary; 
John  McDonald,  Senior  Deacon;  Daniel  Frink,  Ju¬ 
nior  Deacon;  Richard  Van  Kleeck,and  Peter  Lcip, 
Stewards;  Daniel  Butterfield, Tyler. 
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NEXT  REGULAR  MEETINGS. 

Wadsworth  Chapter,  Renssclaerville,  May  1 

Rensselaer  Lodge,  do.  do.  1 

McDonough  Lodge, Greenbush ,1st  &  .3d  M.  in  e.  mo. 
Temple  Encampment,  Albany,  April 
Temple  R.  A.  Chapter,  do.  do.  2-5 

Master’s  Lodge,  do.  May  1 

Mount  Vernon  Lodge,  do.  do.  4 

Temple  Lodge,  do.  do.  2 

Ineffable  Lodge,  dof. 

Hiram  Lodge,  No.  104,  Knox,  Tues.  pr.  f.  rn. 
Westerlo  Fayette  Lodge,  Westerlo,  Wed.  pr.  f.  m. 
Apollo  Chapter,  Troy,  May  2 

Apollo  Lodge,  do.  do.  9 


St.  George’s  Lodge,  Schenectady,  3tl  Mon.  in  e.  mo. 


Rome  Chapter, 
Coxsackie  Chapter, 
Ark  Lodge, 
Dansville  R.  A.  C. 
Dansville  Lodge, 
Catskill  Chapter, 
Catskill  Lodge, 
Auburn  Chapter, 
Federal  Chapter, 


Rnne,  Wed.af.  f.  m 
Coxsackie,  Tues.  pr.  f.  m 
do.  Mond.  pr.  f.  m 
Dansville  Village,  Fri.pr.f. m. 
do.  -Mon.  pr.f.  m. 
Catskill,  Mon.  pr.  f.  m 

do.  Thurs.  pr.  f.  rn. 

Auburn,  Thurs.  pr.  f.  m 

Watertown,  Wed.  pr.  f.  m. 


ARTS  AUD  SOIEirCZIS. 

ON  VARIOUS  CEMENTS. 

By  Thomas  Gill,  of  London. 

(  Concluded . ) 

Varley's  Cement. — Take  sixteen  parts,  by  weight, 
of  black  rosin,  the  same  quantity  of  whiting,  and  one 
thirty-second  part  of  bces-wax. 

The  whiting  finely  powdered,  must  be  previously 
heated  red  hot,  to  expel  all  moisture,  and  be  suffered 
to  cool,  before  adding  it  to  the  melted  rosin  and  bees¬ 
wax. 

This  cement  is  exceedingly  useful  in  the  various 
inechani(Uil  arts,  and  particularly  in  turning  in  gen¬ 
eral,  for  the  purpose  of  cementing  articles  to  chucks. 
Sic.  in  the  lathe.  It  isalso  used  in  watch-jew’ellery,to 
hold  the  rubies,  &c.  fast,  in  turning  and  drilling 
them  in  the  lathe :  for  this  purpose,  however,  Mr. 
Sej'mour,  formerly  a  workman  of  Mr.  Varley’s, 
thinks  that  chalk  in  its  natural  state,  finely  powder¬ 
ed,  is  preferable  to  the  washed  chalk  or  whiting; 
and  he  also  varies  the  proportion  of  the  bces-wax, 
according  to  the  warmth  or  coldness  of  the  weather. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  rosin  forms  the  chief  bind¬ 
ing  ingredient  in  this  cement;  the  bees  wa.\  being 
added  merely  to  give  it  toughness. 

Glue  from  Tanned  Leather. — It  is  generally  tho’t 
that  the  process  of  tanning,  renders  leather  exceed¬ 
ingly  insoluble.  Means,  however,  have  been  found 
to  overcome  that  insolubility,  and  to  form  a  glue  ex¬ 


ceedingly  well  adapted  to  the  purpose  to  which  it 
has  hitherto  been  used;  namely,  that  of  making  the 
black  paper  cases,  so  much  used  for  a  great  variety  of 
purposes;  as  it  not  only  forms  the  cement  by  which 
they  are  glued  together,  but  also,  in  consequence  of 
of  the  gallic-acid  contained  in  it,  strikes  a  black  col¬ 
our,  by  the  application  of  a  solution  of  sulphate  of 
iron  (green  vitriol,  or  copperas)  to  the  surfaces  of 
the  articles;  and  lastly,  serves  to  varnisli  the  cases. 

The  process  for  making  this  glue  is  as  follows: — 
Boil  the  scraps  or  cuttings  of  thin  tanned  leather; 
such  as  the  upper  leathers  of  boots,  shoes,  &c.  are 
made  of,  in  stale  urine,  until  they  become  softened, 
and  will  stretch  and  contract,  when  pulled  and  let 
go  again,  in  the  manner  of  India-rubber;  they  are 
then  to  be  washed  in  clean  water,  and  boiled  in  wa¬ 
ter  until  dissolved  to  a  proper  consistence  for  use. 

It  is  very  singular  that  this  useful  process  has  been 
hitherto  confined  to  the  above  branch  of  manufac¬ 
ture  ;  and  has  never,  to  the  best  of  the  Editor’s  knowl¬ 
edge,  been  before  published. 

0/1  the  French  Glue  from  Bones. — This*  is  made 
at  Paris,  by  M.  Robert,  in  the  following  manner: — 
The  bones  used,  are  those  only  which,  previous  to 
this  discovery,  answered  no  useful  purpose  except 
for  the  fabrication  of  phosphorus,  ammonia,  animal 
charcoal,  bone-ashes,  or  manure;  such,  for  instance, 
as  those  of  the  head,  &c.  The  refuse  of  the  legs  of 
sheep,  and  calves,  Kc.  which  had  been  already  used 
for  the  purpose  of  the  tov-men,  (^tablet lers)  are  also 
used  for  this  purpose,  after  extracting  as  mucli  of  the 
gelatine  and  fat  as  can  be  done  by  ebullition.  When 
the  heads  of  o.xen  are  to  be  operated  upon,  they  be¬ 
gin  by  extracting  the  teeth,  (these  being  reserved 
for  the  fabrication  of  ammonia,  as  affording  a  great¬ 
er  proportion  of  that  alkali  than  any  of  the  other 
bones;)  they  then  break  the  skull,  in  such  a  man¬ 
ner  as  to  preserve  all  the  compact  parts  in  as  regular 
forms  as  possible;  these  pieces  present  a  surface  of 
from  twenty  to  thirty  inches  square,  and  are  put  to 
soak  in  a  mixture  of  muriatic  acid  and  water.  The 
muriatic  acid  used,  marks  about  the  23  deg.  of  the 
areometer,  and  is  diluted  by  water  to  about  6  deg. 
Four  parts  of  the  liquor  is  used  to  one  part  of  the 
bones.  They  are  left  in  this  state,  in  open  vessels; 
until  a  complete  solution  of  the  phosphate  of  lime 
has  taken  place,  and  the  gelatinous  part  of  the  bone 
remains  in  its  original  shape  and  size,  and  is  perfect¬ 
ly  supple.  W'hen  this  operation  is  finished;  which 
commonly  lasts  six  or  eight  days,  gelatine  is  put 
into  baskets,  being  first  drained ;  and  is  immersed  a 
short  time  in  boiling  water,  in  order  to  extract  any 
small  remains  of  grease,  which  would  deteriorate  the 
gelatine;  and  also  to  extract  any  of  the  acid  which 
might  be  lodged  in  the  pores.  It  is  then  carefully 
wiped  with  clean  linen, and  afterwards  washed  in  co¬ 
pious  streams  of  cold  water,  to  whiten  it,  and  render 
it  more  transparent ;  it  is  then  put  to  dry  in  the  shade. 
This  is  used  for  making  glue  of  a  very  superior  qual¬ 
ity. 

The  inside  of  the  bones  of  sheep's  legs,  furnish  a 
sort  of  membranous  glue,  which  supplies  witli  advan¬ 
tage,  the  place  of  isinglass,  in  the  fabrication  of 
silk  stuffs. 

Remarks  on  this  Process. — Glue  is  generally  made 
in  this  country,  as  is  well  known,  from  the  skins  of 
animals.  The  Editor  would,  however,  wish  particu¬ 
larly  to  call  the  attention  of  persons  to  the  great  su¬ 
periority,  in  point  of  strength,  of  the  glue  made 
from  bones,  over  the  best  English  glue;  as  appeared 
from  various  trials  made  with  it  by  askilful  English 
workman  at  Paris,  in  couiparison  with  that  of  the 
best  glue  made  in  England;  and  on  the  result  of 
whose  experiments  he  has  every  reason  to  place  ab¬ 
solute  confidence.  It  surely  is  highly  necessary  that 
endeavours  should  be  made  in  this  country,  with  a 
view  Tre-establishing  the  preference  hitherto  shown 
to  the  English  glue:  and,  indeed,  there  has  lately 
been  a  Patent  taken  out  for  a  new  method  of  manu¬ 
facturing  glue  from  bones,  by  means  of  steam. 

From  the  (London)  Technical  R<  pository,  for  March. 

On  the  Material  employed  in  Tuscany  for  Fine 
Plat. — It  appears  that  specimens  of  the  straw,  with 
seeds  of  the  plant,  were,  in  1819,  brought  to  this 
country  by  Captain  Roper,  R.  N.,  and  were  presen¬ 
ted  by  him  to  II.  R.  H.  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Society.  Some  of  these  seeds  his  Royal 
Highness  gave  to  Mr.  Salisbury,  who  sowed  and  ob¬ 


tained  a  crop  from  th^m  in  the  following  year.  Tht 
plants  being  allowed  to  come  to  maturity,  proved  to 
be  the  triticum  turgidum,  a  variety  of  bearded  wheat, 
wliich  seems  to  ditfer  in  no  respect  from  the  spring 
wheat  grown  in  the  vale  of  Evesham,  and  in  other 
parts  of  England. 

In  the  vutumn  of  1823,  M.  Fournier,  of  Geneva 
a  friend  of  Mr.  Salisbury,  being  about  to  make  a 
journey  to  Florence,  was  requested  to  make  enqui 
ries  for  him,  respecting  the  culture  and  subsequent 
preparation  of  the  bearded  wheat,  as  fir  as  regards 
its  application  to  the  purposes  of  platting. 

M.  Fournier  stated  that  the  bearded  wheat  is  cul 
tivated  largely  in  Tuscany,  both  for  food  as  well  a« 
for  platting;  and  that  he  saw  the  plant  grown  for  itx 
straw  alone,  in  various  parts  of  the  Val ’dArno,  be 
tween  Pisa  and  Florence.  The  seed  is  thickly  sown 
on  a  poor  stony  soil,  on  the  bank  of  the  river;  when 
the  crop  is  some  inches  high,  it  is  mown,  but  not  ve 
ry  close  to  the  ground  ;  this  treatment  subdues, more 
or  less,  the  rankness  of  tlie  plant,  and  the  stems  that 
shoot  up  are  slenderer  than  before.  It  they  are  still 
too  coarse,  the  crop  is  again  mown,  and  so  on  to  a 
third  plant.  When  the  stems  are  sufficiently  fine, 
they  are  allowed  to  grow;  after  the  bloom  is  over, 
but  while  the  grain  is  still  very  milky,  the  plants  arc- 
pulled  up  and  exposed  to  the  sun  on  the  bank  of  the 
river,  care  being  taken  to  alter  them  from  time  to 
time.  When  the  straw  is  come  to  proper  colour,  a 
very  careful  selection  is  made  of  it,  according  to  its 
quality,  and  it  is  divided  into  several  sorts,  according 
to  the  size  of  the  straw.  Tiie  only  part  used  is  from 
the  base  of  the  car  a  few  inches  down  towards  the 
first  joint.  The  part  between  the  first  and  third 
joint  is  reserved  for  common  plat. 

Specimens  of  the  straw,  in  its  unprepared  and  pre 
pared  state,  collected  by  INI.  Fournier,  and  given  by 
him  to  Mr.  Salisbury,  were  laid  beft're  the  commit 
tee  of  manufactures. 


From  the  iame. 

On  the.  Indian  methods  of  working  Iron  and  Steel,  for 
the  Damascus  Gun-barrels  and  Sword-blades. 

On  the  Damascus  Gun-barrels. — The  gun-baire’- 
made  at  Bombay,  in  imitation  of  Damascus,  so  much 
valued  by  the  Orientals  for  the  beauty  of  their  twist 
are  manufactured  of  iron  hoops,  obtained  from  Eure 
pean  casks,  mostly  British.  The  more  these  hoop-. 
arc  corroded  witli  ntst,  tliey  are  proportionably  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  the  workman;  should  there  be  any  defi 
ciency  of  this  necessary  oxydation,  they  are  regu 
larly  exposed  to  moisture,  until  they  are  sufficiently 
prepared  for  welding.  Being  cut  into  lengths  of 
about  twelve  inches,  they  are  formed  into  a  pile,  an 
inch  or  an  inch  and  a  half  high,  laying  the  edges 
straight,  so  as  not  to  overlap  eacli  other;  a  longer 
piece  is  then  so  fitted  as  to  return  over  each  end, and 
hold  the  whole  together  in  the  fire.  This  pile  is  then 
heated  to  a  welding  heat,  and  drawn  out  into  a  bar 
of  about  one  inch  wide,  and  one  third  of  an  inch 
thick ;  it  is  then  doubled  up  in  three  or  more  lengths, 
and  again  welded  and  drawn  out  as  before:  and  this 
operation  is  repeated  generally  to  the  third  or  fourth 
time,  according  to  the  degree  of  fineness  of  twist  re¬ 
quired.  Tlie  bar  is  then  to  be  heated  obout  a  third 
of  its  length  at  a  time,  and  being  struck  on  the  edge, 
is  flattened  the  contrary  way  to  that  of  the  stratifi¬ 
cation.  This  part  of  the  operation  brings  the  wire 
or  vein  outwards  upon  the  strap.  The  barrel  is  then 
forged  in  the  usual  way,  but  much  more  jumping  is 
used  than  in  the  English  method,  in  order  to  render 
the  twist  finer.  The  most  careful  workmen  always 
make  a  practice  of  covering  the  part  exposed  to  the 
fire  with  a  lute,  composed  of  mud,  clay,  and  the  dunfi 
of  cows  or  horses,  in  order  to  guard  against  any  umu 
cessary  oxydation  of  the  metal.  When  the  barrel  is 
completed,  the  twi.st  is  raised,  by  laying  the  barrel, 
from  one  to  five  days,  either  in  vinegar,  or  a  solution 
of  the  sulphate  of  iron,  until  the  twist  is  raised;  this 
process  is  called  the  wire  twist. 

To  produce  the  curl,  the  bars  or  straps  are  drawn 
into  bars  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  square,  and 
twisted,  some  to  the  right,  and  others  to  the  left- 
hand  ;  one  of  each  sort  are  then  welded  together, 
doubled  up  and  drawn  out,  as  before  described;  and, 
according  to  the  skill  and  experience  of  the  work¬ 
men,  any  intricacy  of  twist  is  produced  by  this  draw¬ 
ing  out,  doubling,  and  twisting. 

Sometimes,  to  save  trouble,  and  economise  the 
iron  thus  prepared,  the  artist  will  rough  file  an  Bln- 
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^lish  barrel,  weld  a  strap  of  Daiaascus  irin  spirally 
round  it,  or  several  straps  are  laid  longitudinally 
along  it,  and  welded  on.  native  artiet  never  works 
tpith  pit-coal,  utider  any  consideration:  charcoal  from 
liirM  wood  form  hia  only  fuel. 

On  the  Damaacua  Sword-blades. — In  making  the 
sword-blades,  there  are  several  methods  used ;  some 
workmen  make  a  pile  of  alternate  layers  of  softer 
and  harder  cast  steel,  with  powdered  cast-iron  mix¬ 
ed  with  borax,  sprinkled  between  each  layer. 
These  are  drawn  out  to  one  third  more  than  the 
length  of  the  intended  blade,  doubled  up,  heated, 
twisted,  and  reforged  several  times;  the  twist  is 
brought  out  in  the  same  way  as  that  in  the  gun-bar¬ 
rels,  namely,  by  the  use  of  vinegar,  or  a  solution  of 
sulphate  of  iron. 

Some  sword-blades  are  forged  out  of  two  broad 
plates  df  steel,  thus  prepared,  with  a  narrow  plate  o< 
good  iron  welded  between  them,toward  the  back, and 
thus  leaving  solid  steel  for  the  edge  of  a  considerable 
depth. 

Others  prefer  to  make  them  of  one  plate  of  steel, 
with  a  lamina  of  iron  on  each  side  of  it,  to  give  it 
strength  and  toughness. 

Swords  of  this  description  were  tempered  in  my 
brother's  presence,  in  the  following  compound ;  and 
as  he  states,  w’ith  considerable  edect. 

77ie  Hardening  Composition. — The  blade  was  cov¬ 
ered  with  a  paste: formed  of  equal  parts  of  barilla, 
powdered  egg-shells,  borax,  common  salt,  and  crude 
soda,  heatefto  a  moderate  red-heat;  and  just  as  the  red 
was  changing  to  a  black  heat,  qne/iched  in  spring  wa¬ 
ter. 

From  the  information  of  the  workman,  it  appears 
that  Damascus  obtains  all  its  steel  from  the  upper 
part  of  the  Deccan,  w  here  it  is  called  fonlode  hind, 
or  Indian  steel,  of  which  there  are  great  quantities, 
but  little  or  no  demand  for  it.  The  Damasyue  (or 
jottr)is  naturally  to  this  steel ;  and  the  veins  in  it  are 
raised  by  immersing  the  blades  in  acid  solution 
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TIIK  IJRITISH  STAGE 

(Concluded.) 

It  is  almost  beyond  belief  what  large  snms  a  cap 
ital  actor  can  realize,  and  the  respectable  standing 
he  may  sustain  in  society.  It  is  well  known  tliat 
royalty  itself  did  not  disdain  to  associate  with  Gar¬ 
rick  and  Foote,  and  the  best  tables  are  open  to  ac¬ 
tors  of  abilities.  Kean  played  at  fifty  guineas  per 
night,  and  his  free  benefits  always  exceeded  one 
thousand.  Brahani,  the  singer,  commands  an  equal 
sum,  and  each  has  his  different  grade  of  fortune  down 
to  the  candlesnuffer  at  thirty  shillings  a  week.  Ac¬ 
tresses  have  sometimes  made  good  hits.  The  count- 
trees  of  Braven  and  Derby,  Lady  William  I..cnox 
and  Lady  Tliurlow,  have  been  on  the  stage,  and  tiic 
richest  woman  in  the  world  is  Mrs  Coutts,  who  once 
rated  as  an  ai  tress  of  no  very  respectable  character. 
Her  husband  left  her  sole  heiress  to  his  immense  for¬ 
tune,  estimated  at  two  millions  sterling.  Talents 
and  prudence  arc  as  sure  of  obtaining,  not  merely 
independence,  but  aggrandizement,  in  this  as  in  anv 
sphere  of  life,  and  John  Kemble,  Mrs  Siddons,  Ef- 
liston,  &C.  are  examples  of  an  honorable  career,  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  an  “  otium  cum  dignitate”  during  the  eve¬ 
nly  of  old  age. 

The  British  dramatists  have  of  late  greatly  multi¬ 
plied.  Lord  Byron  wrote  several  plays,  though 
never  intended  or  fitted  for  pepresentatioii.  The  only 
one  “  Marino  Faliero”  which  has  come  before  the 
public  was  unsuccessful,  owing  to  its  extravagant 
length  and  want  of  business  to  give  it  zest.  Mr. 
Maturin  of  Dublin,  who  died  in  1824,  produced  some 
tragic  effusions,  one  of  which,  “  Bertram,”  will 
keep  possession  of  the  stage,  yet  he  was  suffered  to 
linger  on  in  the  obscure  and  unprofitable  employ¬ 
ment  of  an  Irish  curate.  Mr.  Knowles  has  written 
two  tragadies,  Virginius  and  Caius  Gracchus,  both 
of  which  were  very  successful,  and  he  has  since  ad¬ 
ded  “  William  Tell,”  though  in  my  opinion,  wi4b 
little  increase  of  reputation.  Mr.  Proctor,  under 
the  name  of  Barry  Cornwall,  wrote  “  Mirandola,” 
a  tolerable  play-  M  iss  Baillie  offered  up  her  tribute 
in  ”  De  Montfort,”  which  Lord  Byron  eulogises 
very  much.  John  Wilson  and  Milmanhave  written 
“  The  Tall  of  Jerusalem,”  and  "  The  city  of  the 


Plague,”  which,  though  wanting  in  stage  effect,  are 
acknowledged  as  worthy  of  a  high  place  in  this  de¬ 
partment  of  literature.  Mrs.  Heman.s,  a  lady  much 
admired  in  the  poetical  world,  is  the  authoress  of 
“  Tlie  V’espers  of  Palermo”  lately  brought  forward 
in  representation.  Mr.  Slice’s  tragedy  of  Alasco 
was  refused  license  by  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  but 
1  have  seen  it  acted  in  this  county.  Mr.  Shell’s 
brains  have  been  delivered  of  “The  Apostate,” 
“  I>amon  and  Pythias,”  “  Evadne,”  &c.  which  are 
not  deficient  in  merit.  George  Colman’s  comedies 
of  “  John  Bull,”  “  The  Heir  at  I^aw',”  “  Poor  Gen¬ 
tleman”  and  his  dramas  of  “The  Iron  Chest,”'*  In¬ 
kle  and  Yarico,”  and  “  Blue  Beard,”  are  most  high¬ 
ly  thought  of,  and  justly  commended.  John  Kenny 
gave  us  one  of  the  best  farces  in  the  language  “  Rais¬ 
ing  theWind,”  and  Sothby  wrote  the  play  of  “Ivan,” 
which  promptly  received  the  sentence  of  condemna¬ 
tion.  Numberless  productions  of  minor  importance, 
have  met  their  fate  without  much  sensation,  and 
every  day  adds  to  the  long  catalogue. 

The  profits  of  an  author  are  not  properly  attended 
to.  If  his  play  passes] the  ordeal  of  the  Chainber- 
. Iain’s  license,  and  escapes  the  hissesof  the  audience, 
he  has  a  benefit  on  the  fourth  and  twelftli  night  of 
its  run.  He  may  .also  print  it,  if  he  thinks  proper. 
In  some  instances,  the  rage  of  party  releases  the  au¬ 
thor  from  any  uncertainty  as  to  his  fate.  Brooke 
published  his  “  Gustavus  Vasa”  after  it  had  been 
refused  license  and  derived  from  it  thousands  beyond 
his  expectation,  in  consequence  of  the  unpopularity 
of  Sir  Robert  Walpole’s  ministry.  ‘Cato’  was  cheer¬ 
ed  through  a  run  of  sixty  nights  by  the  emulation 
of  Whig  and  Tory  to  echo  the  cry  of  liberty  and 
civil  rights.  Sheridan’s  “School  for  Scandal,”  the 
best  English  comedy,  blazed  through  one  hundred 
nights’  pf'rformaiice,  yet  he  never  thought  proper  to 
print  it.  'Die  most  prodigious  success  that  ever  a 
play  had,  was  in  the  case  of  Gay’s  Beggar's  Opera.” 

The  German  school  of  ghosts  and  wonders,  and 
the  Italian  opera  occupy  too  great  a  share  of  public 
attention.  Tlie  former  is  indeed  on  the  wane,  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  soon  yield  precedence 
to  the  genuine  English  drama.  The  plays  of  Shakes 
peare  are  acted  often  as  all  others  put  together, 
averaging  at  least  three  nights  in  a  week.  The 
most  popular  plays  of  times  gone  by  are,  “  Rule  a 
Wife,”  “  Every  man  in  his  humour,”  “  Revenge,” 
“  Fatal  dowry,”  Farquahar's,  “  Inconstant,” 
“  Beau’s  Stratagem”  and  “Sir  Harry  Wildair;”  Sher¬ 
idan’s  “  Rivals”  and  “  Si  hool  for  Scandal,”  Cherry’s 
“ Soldier’s  daughter;”  Goldsmith’s  “She  stoops  to 
conquer;”  Rowe’s  “  Jane  Shore”  and  “  Fair  Peni¬ 
tent;”  Cibber’s  “  Careless  husband”  and  “  Provok¬ 
ed  husband”; Cumberland's  “  West  Indian;”  “The 
Road  to  Ruin”  of  Holcroft.and  “The  Belle’s  Strat¬ 
agem”  of  Mrs.  Cowley.  The  beautiful  farces  of 
(iarrick.  Fielding,  Foote,  &c.  are  attractions  only 
when  some  supereminent  representative  undertakes 
them,  and  extravagant  scenery,  devils  and  hobgob¬ 
lins,  Harlequin  and  Mother  Goose  furnish  the  bulk 
of  afterpiece  amusement.  In  these,  the  actors  have 
no  chance  to  acquire  applause,  the  wiiole  merit  lies 
in  the  machinery,  and  it  requires  so  much  expense  to 
furnish  materials  for  a  melo-drama,  that  it  is  repea¬ 
ted  till  every  person  must  be  disgusted  with  the 
muinery. 

The  British  audience  claims  a  supreme  right  to 
judge  of  every  thing  relating  to  the  stage.  The 
occupants  of  the  upper  gallery  go  by  the  name  of 
“  The  mighty  Gods,”  and  hiss  or  clap  all  actors  and 
picces'according  to  their  pleasure,  though  it  must 
be  acknowledged  that  they  seldom  fail  in  discerning 
correctly.  A  few  years  ago  the  Dublin  mob  pul¬ 
led  the  theatre  of  that  city  to  the  ground,  and  it  is  a 
frequent  te  hear  of  benches  and  stage  suffering  by 
the  violence  of  party. 

In  the  provincial  theatres  of  England  and  Ireland, 
the  performance  is  very  moderate,  except  when  oc¬ 
casionally  enlightened  by  one  or  other  of  the  great 
London  luminaries.  The  Dublin  stage  ranks  before 
the  rest,  on  which  two  actors  alone  deserved  notice, 
Warde  and  Hamblin,  (the  latter  is  now  in  New- 
V’ork)  and  it  possessed  an  acceptable  treat  to  the  ad¬ 
mirers  of  tK>auty  and  vivacity  in  Miss  Jarmin.  I 
left  Madam  Catalani  performing  there,  who  is  allow¬ 
ed  to  be  superior  to  all  competitors  in  singing.  She 
may  be  considered  an  ever-green,  having  kept  pos¬ 
session  of  her  attractions  for  forty  years  w'ith  undi- 
minisbed  fame. 


SORAPa 


Li  ke.  When  I  look  upon  the  tombs  of  the  great, 
every  emotion  of  envy  dies;  when  I  read  the  epi¬ 
taphs  of  the  beautiful,  every  inordinate  desire  for¬ 
sakes  mo;  when  I  meet  with  the  grief  of  parents 
upon  a  tombstone,  my  heart  melts  with  compassion 
— when  I  see  the  tombs  of  the  parent  themselves,  I 
feel  how  vain  it  is  to  grieve  for  those  whom  we  must 
quickly  follow;  when  I  behold  rival  kings  lying 
side  bv  side,  or  the  holy  men  who  divided  the  world 
with  their  contests  and  disputes,  I  reflect  with  sorrow 
and  astonishment  on  the  frivolous  competitions,  fac¬ 
tions,  and  debates  of  mankind;  when  I  read  the  sev¬ 
eral  dates  of  the  tombs — of  some  who  died  yesterday , 
and  some  six  hundred  years  go,  I  am  reminded  of 
that  day  when  all  mankind  will  be  cotemporarics, 
and  make  their  appearance  together.  Addison. 

Literature. — Zeno  said,  we  have  two  ears  and 
but  one  tongue,  because  we  should  hear  much  and 
talk  little. 

How  happy  arc  those  whose  cultivated  minds  can, 
at  all  times,  draw  resources  from  themselves!  to 
such  solitude  is  never  irksome,  and  amusement 
charms  with  double  zeal.  Saint  Pierre. 

Polite.ness. — True  Politeness  is  modest,  unpre¬ 
tending,  and  generous:  its  appearance  is  not  stri¬ 
king;  because  a  truly  polite  person  while  acting 
courteously,  would  endeavour  to  conceal  it.  It  en¬ 
gages  a  man  to  esteem  his  neighbour,  because  he 
thinks  it  manlier  to  desscend  a  little  than  degrade 
another.  Lavater. 

Rank. — Men  of  elevated  rank  shonld  have  highly 
cultivated  minds,  and  those  who  occupy  eminent  and 
distinguished  stations  in  society  should  possess 
knowledge  proportionably  extensive;  it  is  only  thus 
that  the  superiority  of  one  sex  over  the  other,  or  of 
the  great  over  the  little,  can  be  either  tolerated  or 
exist.  Would  a  man  of  rank  estimate  his  real  dig¬ 
nity,  let  him  coceive  himslf  in  a  state  wherein  all 
rank  is  abolished.  Lord  Kaimes. 

Prosperity  AND  adversity  He  who  is  puf¬ 
fed  up  with  the  first  gale  of  prosperity  will  bend  be¬ 
neath  the  first  blast  of  adversity. 

The  city  or  country  thrives  best  where  virtue  is 
most  esteemed  and  practised,  and  virtuous  men  re¬ 
warded  by  public  confidence. 

Industry,  economy  and  perseverance,  will  triumph 
over  all  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune. 

He  that  is  a  slave  to  his  own  business,  is  the  most 
wretched  of  all  slaves." 

Calumny  crosses  oceans,  scales  mountains,  and  tra¬ 
verses  desert?  with  greater  ease  than  the  Scythian 
Abaris,  and  like  him,  rides  upon  a  poisoned  arrow. 

Gaming  unites  all  the  vices  of  avarice,  besides  loss 
of  time — loss  of  health — loss  of  reputation — loss  of 
fortune — loss  of  credit — loss  of  friends — loss  of  tern 
per — ruin  of  family,  and  often  loss  of  life  itself. 

Lord  Bacon  said,  that  reading  makes  a  full  man, 
conversation  a  ready  man,  and  writing  an  exact  man. 
Books,  adds  this  great  man,  can  never  teach  the  use 
of  books.  This  last  position  is  well  ill  istrated  by 
Osborn:  A  rude  mass  of  reading  (till  it  be  thoroughly 
fixed  and  cemented  in  the  sunshine  of  employment^ 
becomes  like  atoms  so  volatile  and  unsettled,  as  for 
want  of  an  equal  mixture  of  the  more  solid  and  ne¬ 
cessary  elements  of  prudence,  to  justle  and  whirl  up 
and  down,  without  incorporating  any  thing  but  air, 
occasioning  through  too  great  a  dose  of  mercurv  ra¬ 
ther  palsies  than  any  steadiness  in  the  und€«tan.r.ng, 
by  rendering  it  more  bold  than  rational.” 

SAM.1EL  Ci  ARKE.D.  i>.  This  great  man  was  so 
avaricious  of  his  time,  that  he  constantly  took  with 
him  wherever  he  went  some  book  or  other  in  his 
pocket.  This  he  used  to  pull  out  in  company  and 
read,  and  scratch  the  remarkable  passages  of  it  with 
his  nail. 

Dr.  Clarke  in  his  idle  hours,  if  nothing  interes¬ 
ting  occured  in  conversation,  was  very  easily  amus¬ 
ed,  and  was  occasionally  a  practica'l  joker.  His 
great  and  fervid  mind,  wearied  with  laborious  and 
painful  thinking,  reouired  mere  relaxation,  and  did 
not  require  either  the  delicacy  or  the  violence  of 
amusement  that  these  minds  exact  whose  great  busi¬ 
ness  is  pleasure. 
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THE  ESCRITOIK;  OK,  MASOMC  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  ALBUM. 


POPUI.AR  TAliES. 


HASSAN  AND  ZEOEEDE. — Eastern  Tale. 

15y  Henry  T.  Fanner,  M.  D. 

As  T  journeyed  through  that  boautiful  valley  in 
Thessaly,  which  has  bean  iininortalized  by  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  antiquity,  I  resolved  to  halt,  until  evetiing, 
in  one  of  those  fragrant  grottos  that  surrounded  me. 
The  Howers  were  lovely  as, the  blush  of  beauty,  and 
the  distant  murmur  of  fountains  was  sweet  as  the 
voice  of  truth.  Btung  fatigued,  and  my  sen.-t-s  be¬ 
coming  soothed  by  tlie  gentle  tall  oi  waters,  1  re¬ 
clined  upon  a  rock  under  the  boughs  of  a  large  paln.,| 
where  sleep  soon  overpowered  me.  I  had  not  siepll 
long  before  I  was  awakened  by  the  sound  of  a  hu  ! 
man  voice,  which  did  nut  accod  with  the  surround-; 
ing  gaiety  of  the  scene,  for  it  was  the  voice  of  sor-l 
row  .  At  some  distance  from  me,  and  near  a  small 
sheet  of  water,  1  beheld  an  old  man ;  his  countenance  j 
was  not  in  unison  with  the  blooming  forest,  for  it 
was  tile  countenance  of  rdlliction.  He  was  thin  and 
very  pale.  The  sun  shone  full  upon  hisvizage,  and 
discovered  traces  of  no  common  grief.  I'lie  sunshine 
added  to  the  gloom  of  his  brorv,  as  the  taper  adds 
more  gloom  to  the  fate  of  death.  I  resolved  to  con¬ 
tinue  hidden,  in  order  to  behold  him.  He  drew  near 
to  the  w’ater,  knelt  down  by  its  side,  and  taking  i; 
miniature  from  his  bosom,  turned  it  towards  the 
brook ;  he  then  looked  down  himself,  exclaiming, 
“  Now  are  we  both  together,  Hassan  and  Zeolede. 
On  thy  face,  oh!  Zeolede,  sitteth  youth,  and  on  thy 
dimpled  cheek  the  graces  hold  their  court;  for  tli) 
dimples  are  like  the  dimples  of  the  cowslip,  and  thy 
teeth  are  whiter  than  the  snow  upon  Mount  Cithic- 
ron ; — -once  more  hast  thou  brought  us  together,  thou 
limpid  stream.  Thy  tremulous  wave  gives  life  to 
her  semblance;  her  lips  move,  her  eyes  beam  upon 
me.” 


Here  he  ceased  speaking,  but  still  continued  ga¬ 
zing  on  the  water;  his  eyes  seemed  fi.xed,  his  mind 
entranced ;  his  thoughts  appeared  to  sleep  in  lethar¬ 
gy.  After  sometime  he  arose,  replaced  the  minia¬ 
ture  in  his  bosom,  and  proceeded  forward.  1  fol¬ 
lowed  slowly  at  a  small  distance.  After  walking 
about  a  mile,  he  stopped  at  a  large  steep  rock,  near 
the  top  of  which  a  bluebell  had  climbed ;  he  consid¬ 
ered  it  attentively  for  a  few  minutes,  and  said, 
“  Sweet  flower, thou  resemblest  iny  fortunes;  unlike 
the  world,  thou  seekest  the  dwelling  of  misery,  and 
spreadest  thy  little  blossom  to  cheer  tb-a  bosom  of 
distress.  How  tranquilly  dost  tliou  rest  on  my  cave ; 
— so  rested  Zeolede  upon  my  bosom.  Lovely  flow 
er,  thou  shall  fall  to  the  ground,  and  all  thy  beau¬ 
ties  be  forgotten ;  like  thee,  Zeolede  was  young ;  like 
her  thou  wialt  fall.”  when  he  ceased  speaking,  1 
came  for',»ard  and  said,  “  Father,  I  am  weary,  and  the 
sun  has  almost  found  his  western  cave!  allow  me  to 
tarry  tlusfnight  with  thee,  for  I  am  a  stranger.”  He 
took  me  by  the  hand,  and  led  me  under  the  rock, 
which  formed  a  spacious  cell.  “My  fare  is  hum¬ 
ble,”  said  he,  “  but  my  desires  are  more  so;  that 
which  is  mine  I  offer  thee  witji  all  my  heart,  and  on¬ 
ly  regret  it  is  not  more  worthy  thy  acceptance.” — 
After  a  fi  ugal  repast,  the  Hermit  spread  some  rush¬ 
es,  pointyd  to  them,  and  bid  God  bless  me.  Sleep 
soon  scatrtered  her  poppies  over  me;  sleep,  that  re¬ 
storing  angel,  seeks  the  lowly  couch,  crowns  the 
brow  of  labour  with  roses,  leads  peace  to  the  bed  of 
suffering  virtue,  and  gives  the  captive  leave  to  roam 
through  the  blossoming  gardens  of  fancy. 

Early  ii>  the  morning  I  arose,  and  taking  the  Her¬ 
mit  by  the  hand,  begged  he  would  relate  the  history 
of  his  lif  r;  adding,  “  It  is  not  to  gratify  idle  curiosi¬ 
ty  that  tl  is  request  is  made  ,  but  to  store  my  mind 
with  use  ul  information,  and  to  hear  tlie  accents  of 
wisdom  even  in  the  w’ilderness.”  He  consented,  and 
wiped  fr<  m  his  cheek  a  tear  which  philosophy  could 
not  arresjt,  nor  religion  quite  dry  up;  after  which 
setting  diown  upon  a  fragment  of  the  rock,  he  rela¬ 
ted  the  following  tale ; 

“  My  father  was  Grand  Vizier  to  the  Kaliph  of 
Bagdat,  and  I  was  consequently  brought  up  in  the 
lap  of  magnificent  profusion;  but  1  took  little  de¬ 
light  in  the  bustle  of  a  court,  having  v'ery  early  in 
life  become  enamoured  of  solitude.  My  elder  broth¬ 
er,  Amgrad, was  precisely  mV  reverse  indisposition, 
being  pleased  with  nothing  b&t  pomp  and  pageantry ; 
he  was  proud,  lofty  and  overbearing.  In  consequence 
of  my  taking  little  pleasure  in  pomp  and  confu¬ 


sion,  I  was  seldom  in  Bagdat;  besides,  I  had  iinbided 
a  love  for  travelling,  and  was  frequently  absent  four 
cr  five  months  at  a  time.  In  the  course  of  my  wan¬ 
dering,  1  became  acquainted  with  a  Christian  misan¬ 
thrope,  who  inhabited  this  cavt ;  a  learned,  melan¬ 
choly  man;  and,  but  for  this  cn  umnance,  I  in’ght 
still  have  remained  in  that  state  of  ut^er  darkness 
which  overshadows  the  followers  of  Mahomet.  His 
greatest  pleasure  was  to  give  me  instruoiioii;  he 
placed  in  my  view  the  beauties  of  Cliristi  •ui;  v  <nd, 
finally,  I  became  his  convert.  Aftc  lUis,  1  ■  .iri.ed 

to  Bagdat,  and  attempted  U'  liispel  tin-  mist  ti.a*  .sur¬ 
rounded  the  belief  of  my  ♦'atl  er.  “  U  (iat,”s  :d  tlie 
V'izier,**  hast  thou  deserted  Alla  and  Mahoii'e*  his 
prophet?  <to,  th\  youth  hath  irniced  blinded  »»»<  e; 
look  at  these  Christians  closely,  and  you  will  abhor 
tliem.  They  are  the  worshippers  of  gold,  not  tlie 
followers  of  Alla.  The  poorest  Mussuhnan  h.is 
more  liospitality  than  their  Cadi;  more  charity  than 
their  Inians;  more  honesty  than  their  Viziers.  “Go,” 
s.tid  he  in  a  rage,  “  go  from  my  presence;  before  to¬ 
morrow’s  sun  kindles  his  flame  upon  the  eastern  hills, 
let  me  hear  of  thy  penitence;  or,  by  the  beard  of 
Omar,  I  swear,  thou  shall  linger  out  the  remainder 
of  lliy  cxii  tcncc  at  Stamboul,  in  the  dungeon  of  the 
seven  towers!’  “  Oh,  my  father,”  said  I,  “judge  not 
of  the  Clirisli.ms  by  the  traders  thou  hast  seen  at 
Bvgdat;  look  :d  the  beauty  of  their  belief — their 
faith.”  “  Hold,  reptile,”  replied  the  enraged  Vizier, 
they  have  no  belief — action  is  the  fruit  of  belief;  he 
who  believes  you  fire  will  burn,  does  not  wantonly 
thrust  his  hand  into  it!  To  conclude,  I  was  dowered 
with  his  curse,  and  c.ist  into  a  loathsome  dungeon, 
where  my  father  implored  the  prophet  to  send  his 
angel  aud  lead  me  back  to  light.  Being  a  favourite, 
1  soon  found  inean.i  to  escape,  when  I  again  visited 
tiiis  cave,  to  behold  and  bless  my  more  than  father. 
But — I  found  him  dead  upon  his  couch!  1  loved 
him;  wept  for  him,  and  buried  him;  after  which  1 
travelled  to  Athens,  that  magnificent  theatre  of  arts 
and  arms,  of  which  my  benefactor  had  so  frequently 
spoken.  Here,  after  disposing  of  my  jewels,  I  lived 
in  retirement,  till  I  became  enamoured  of  a  lady, 
who  would  have  borne  the  palm  of  beauty  from 
Helen  of  Argos,  or  the  bright-haired  virgins  ol 
Circassia.  Her  ringlets  fell  almo.st  to  the  ground, 
and  her  eyes  like  stars  beamed  with  intellectual  light. 
She  was.  almost  an  angel.  But  of  this  no  more.  Suf¬ 
fice  it  to  remark,  that  I  obtained  her  hand,  and  des¬ 
patched  a  mes-seiiger  to  the  Grand  Vizier,  giving 
him  an  account  of  my  marriage,  asking  his  forgive¬ 
ness,  and  blessing.  tVhen  tlie  slave  was  admitted  to 
his  presence,  my  father  tore  his  gray  hair  in  agony, 
called  upon  Alla  for  vengeance  on  my  head,  and 
vowed,  postrate  in  the  dust,  to  shed  my  blood,  as  a 
peace-offering  to  the  prophet  of  Medina.  But  the 
circumstance  preyed  upon  his  spirits,  and  he  shortly 
after  died  of  a  broken  heart.  Upon  this,  my  brother, 
the  proud  Amgrad,  lost  his  senses,  and  became  a 
frantic  maniac.  He  arrayed  himself  in  a  robe  and  a 
tiara  flaming  with  barbaric  gems,  seated  himself  on 
a  magnificent  sofa,  and  ordered  my  messenger  into 
his  presence.  After  remaining  silent  for  some  time, 

[  he  arose,  and  delivered  himself  tlius;  “  W-s,  1  will 
I  have  vengance, — it  shall  be  painted  in  bloody  letter^ 
on  iny  caftan.  Ha!  is  it  Hassan:  does  he  smile  upon 
his  father’s  corpse  ?  “  T  was  thou  who  divlst  tear  those 
gray  hairsby  the  root,  to  cast  them  in  the  dust.  Ath¬ 
ens!  my  steel  shall  glitter  in  thy  street? ;  thy  mothers 
shudder  at  ray  approach,  thy  towers  tremble  at  my 
footsteps.  Alla!  strengtlien  the  arm  of  tliy  minister, 
and  direct  his  dagger  aright.  Go,’ said  he,  ‘  inform 
the  apostate  murderer,  that  when  Amgrad  wakes  he 
remembers  Hassan — when  Amgrad  sleeps  he  dreams 
of  Hassan.” 

“  Upon  receiving  intelligence  of  these  disasters,  I 
was  overcome  by  immoderate  grief,  and  almost  lost 
my  senses;  but  Zeolede  ministered  to  iny  afflictions 
like  an  angel  of  comfort,  and  whispered  the  accents 
of  religious  peace,  to  my  soul.  Soon  after  this  I  was 
blessed  with  a  son.  Two  years  had  scarcely  elapsed 
since  my  father’s  death,  when  news  was  brought 
that  the  unhappy  Amgrad  had  followed  him  to  an 
early  grave.  One  evening,  when  the  last  rays  of  the 
setting  sun  were  reflected  from  the  lofty  spires  of 
Athens,  Zeolede  and  myself  beheld  from  a  portico 
the  awful  sublimity  of  the  scene.  Suddenly  was 
heard  the  sound  of  a  guitar  near  the  Acropolis,  and 
soon  afterwards  a  melancholy  voice  accompaineJ  the 
instrument  witli  the  following  lines- 


‘  Hail)ftemple  high,  with  moss  o’ergrown, 

And  mouldering  spire  and  pale  gray  stone, 

All  hail!  ye  suit  my  pensive  breast; 

Within  your  pale  I’ll  seek  for  rest ; 

Once  were  thy  halls  with  banners  drest. 

And  through  thy  portals  chiefiatus  prest, 

And  smiles  bespoke  triumpliant  glee. 

But  now — thy  walls  resemble  me. 

‘  The  weeds  that  wave  upon  thy  stair. 

Are  tangled  like  my  raven  hair; 

Her  storm  has  stained  thy  marble  white. 

And  tears  congealed  have  dimmed  my  sight 
In  youth  how  gaily  passed  iny  hours, 

1  wiked  to  wealtl:,dnd  slept  on  flowers. 

And  sm.lcshesiioke  triumphant  glee. 

But  now — thy  vvalls  resemble  me.’ 

“  The  m-isic  ceased,  and  we  beheld  a  man  clad  in 
the  habit  of  a  pilgrim,  who  craved  admittance  for 
the  night.  This  w  is  readily  granted.  His  robe  was 
torn,  his  feet  bare  and  wounded,  and  his  face  almost 
hiilden  by  a  Urge  hat  pulled  closely  down.  Zeolede 
;  roilereJ  him  .<  robe  and  sandals,  but  he  refused  them 
adding,  in  a  hol'iw  voice,  ‘Affliction  seeketh  not 
costly  ra'incnts,  neither  does  she  wander  upon  flow 
ers;  r.evertheli  ss  I  revere  thy  hospitality,  and  thou 
shall  be  rewarded.  Long  have  I  wandered  in  search 
of  a  murderer;  he  too  possesses  hospitality.  Surely 
thou  art  fairer  than  the  Houris  in  paradise.  Y'es.ii 
.shall  be  so.,’  He  started  up  in  an  instant,  and,  with 
the  quickness  of  lightning,  stabbed  Zeolede  to  the 
heart;  off"  fell  his  outward  disguise;  whenmyhroth 
er  of  Bagdat  stood  before  me,  arrayed  in  eastern  mag 
nilicencc.  Motionless  with  horror — fixed  like  » 
statue  I  stood.  ‘  Thou  scest,  Hassan,  that  Amgrad 
remembered  thee  when  awake — when  asleep  lit 
dreamed  of  lliee.  He  swore  to  use  his  dagger,  and 
called  on  Alla  to  direct  it  aright.  Amgr.ad  has  not 
shed  one  drop  of  thy  blood,  still  his  dagger  has  reach 
ed  thy  heart.  lam  revenged — go  thou  forth  and 
rule  in  Bagdat.  He  then  raised  the  dagger  anu 
smote  his  bosom:  his  diamonds  impeded  the  full 
progress  of  the  blade,  but  the  wound  was  mortal 
‘  Oil!  thou  lovely  ghost,’  said  Amgrad,  ‘  go — speed 
thee  to  paradise;  there  rule  supreme;  take  thou  the 
crsecent  from  the  fairest  brow  and  place  it  on  thine 
own.  Comb  down  my  father's  locks — they  are  torn 
out  by  the  roots;  carry  them  to  him;  tell  him  relent 
Amgrad  sent  thee — go,  be  his  daughter  now.  Oh 
Alla!  pour  out  thy  could  dews  upon  my  brow,  and 
place  thy  hand  upon  my  beating  heart:’ — He  died 
1  had  forgotten  to  say,  that  when  Zeolede  fell,  four 
men  entered  in  masks,  two  of  whom  disappeared 
with  our  child,  while  the  other  two  held  me.  Allow 
me  to  throw  a  veil  over  what  followed ;  and  let  thosi- 
w'ho  love,  ponder  on  niy  sufferings  by  imagining 
themselves  in  iny  situation.  Premature  age  spread  | 
his  snow  upon  my  head,  and  the  liand  of  affliction  ! 
left  channels  upon  my  brow.  After  making  many  ! 
fruitless  in({uiries  for  my  child,  and  searching  in 
vain  for  the  place  of  his  concealment,  I  once  more 
sought  this  friendly  cell.  Here  have  I  continued 
for  twenty  years.  When  the  flowers  bloom  they 
remind  me  of  Zeolede;  when  thev  drop  their  bloE- 
soins,  I  mourn  her  loss;  when  again  they  bud  in  the 
spring  season,  1  look  forward  to  a  meeting  that  may 
I  take  place  in  heaven.  But  mj'  son  must  be  left  be- 
Iiind;  he  shall  not  smooth  his  father’s  rushes,  close 
jhis  father's  eyes,  receive  his  fatlier’s  blessing.  He 
I  shall  not  be  folded  to  this  desolate  heart,  nor  shall 
I  again  behold  the  cross  impressed  upon  his  bosom.” 
At  these  words, !  started  and  exclaimed,  “  Oh  heav¬ 
ens!  my  father,  here,  here  is  Jlhat  mark.”  I  bared 
iny  bosom.  His  eyes  were  glazed — he  fell.  He 
took  from  his  breast  the  miniature — his  eyes  spark 
led  again;  “  ’Tis  your  mother’s — it  leaves  me — we 
part — hold  it  fast,  thou  long  lost  stranger.  1  will 
tell  Zeolede  in  heaven”******  he  ceased.  The  an 
tumn.il  leaf  falls  silently  to  the  ground;  the  last 
breeze  on  the  mountain’s  bosom  is  scarcely  heard, 
and  the  dew-drop  falls  almost  noiselc.ss  from  the  flow¬ 
er:  in  a  wrisper  soft  as  these,  he  said,  “I  will  tell 
her  that  her  son  is” — *♦*•  he  expired,  and  silence 
threw  her  pall  over  the  unfortunate  Hassan  forever. 

“  Thus,  must  the  wounded  deer  go  weep, 

The  hart  ungalled  play;  5 

For  some  must  watch,  while  some  must  sleep,  j 
_ So  goes thU  world  away.” _ _ _  j 

Marriage  is  a  feast  where  the  grace  is  sometunc' 
better  than  the  dinner. — Leicon. 
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CONDITION  OF  WOMEN  IN  SOCIETY. 

Kiom  a  Ut«  Paper. 

P  In  tlie  laift  Kaleidoscope,  in  reference  to  a  fair  cor¬ 
respondent  who  has  taken  up  the  subject  of  the  con¬ 
dition  of  women  in  society,  the  editor  adduced  some 
historical  facts  in  illustration  of  the  subject,  from 
which  we  make  the  following; extracts: 

The  portait  drawn  by  our  fair  correspondent  may, 
indeed,  be  thought  a  carricature;  but  that  is  a  point 
upon  which  we  shall  not  at  present  oti'er  an  opinion, 
as  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  facts  illustrative  of 
female  condition  in  former  days,  with  a  view  to  show 
that  if  the  women  of  England  at  present  are  treated 
by  the  men  more  like  equals  and  rational  beings 
than  formerly,  the  favourable  change  in  their  condi 
tion  must  bo  ascribeb  to  an  improvement  in  the 
chaiaetcr  of  the  age  itself,  rather  than  to  any  me¬ 
lioration  of  the  laws  affecting  the  weaker  sex;  for 
wc  cannot  deny  that  what  are  now  considered,  by 
respectable  society,  as  the  rights  and  privileges 
if  women,  are  but  too  often  held  in  sutferance,  and 
uiay  be  withdrawn  at  the  caprice  of  “  the  lords 
of  the  creation.” 

But  although  a  married  woman  has  few,  if  any, 
chartered  rights,  and  is  unquestionably  dependant 
upon  the  will  of  the  husband,  we  are  of  opinion  that 
llnglish  wives,  if  they  cannot  lay  claim  to  actual  in¬ 
dependence,  do  enjoy  a  large  share  of  virtual  inde¬ 
pendence,  in  consequence  of,  and  commensurate 
with,  the  progress  of  civilization. 

There  has  been  a  period  when  women  were  not 
only  deemed  an  inferior  race,  but  when  doubts  were 
entertained  whether  they  belonged  to  human  species. 
Holcroft,  in  his  Travels  through  Holland,  France, 
&c.  introduces  the  following  passage:^ — “St.  Foix 
quotes  Gregory  of  Tours,  to  prove  that  at  the  coun¬ 
cil  of  Macon,  the  question  whether  women  were  or 
were  not  human  beings,  was  hotly  disputed;  and  af¬ 
ter  much  division  of  sentiment,  it  w^as  at  last  solemn¬ 
ly  decreed  in  the  council,  that  women  did  constitute 
a  part  of  the  human  race.” 

Lord  Kaimes,  in  his  History  of  Man,  says,  “  Wo¬ 
men,  by  the  laws  of  Hindostan,  are  not  adimitted  to 
be  w  itnesses,  even  in  a  civil  case;  and  I  blush  (adds 
bis  Lordship)  to  acknowledge  that  in  Scotland  the 
same  law  has  not  long  been  in  disuse.”  The  same 
writer  observes,  that  “  not  many  centuries  ago,  a  law 
was  made  in  England,  prohibiting  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  in  English  to  be  read  by  women,  apprentices, 
journeymen  or  serving  men.” 

If  we  look  back  to  the  most  polished  nations  of 
antiquity,  w'c  shall  find  the  treatment  of  women  such 
as  we  might  be  led  to  expect  from  a  horde  of  savages. 
They  w’ere  considered  as  mere  “  goods  and  chatties,” 
and  might  be  bequeathed  by  her  husband,  by  will, 
to  any  new  master.  The  following  passage,  in  con¬ 
firmation  of  this  fact,  may  be  found  in  Jones’  trans¬ 
lation  of  the  speeches  of  Isseus: — “  Yet  more,  a  hus¬ 
band  might  bequeath  his  wife  (amoiigst  the  Atheni¬ 
ans)  like  a  part  of  his  estate,  to  any  man  whom  he 
choose  for  nis  successor:”  and  the  mother  of  De¬ 
mosthenes  was  actually  left  by  will  to  Aphobiis,  with 
a  portion  of  eighty  minas.  The  form  of  such  a  be¬ 
quest  is  preserved  in  the  speech  of  Iieus  against  Ste- 
I'hanus,  and  runs  thus; — “This  is  the  last  will  of 
Pasio,  the  Acharnean.  I  give  my  wife  Archippe  to 
Phornio,  with  a  fortune  of  one  talent  in  Peparrhe- 
thus  one  talent  in  Attica,  a  house  w’orth  one  hundred 
minas,  together  with  the  female  slaves,  the  ornament 
of  gold,  and  whatever  else  may  be  in  it.” 

Ill  Greece,  women  were  not  allowed  to  be  present 
at  the  Olympic  Games.  They  seldom  m^de  their 
appearance  in  public,  and  never  sat  at  table  when 
strangers  were  present.  VV’e  have  already  ascribeil 
the  improved  condition  of  women  in  modern  times 
to  the  progress  of  civilization,  which  by  bringing  the 
sexes  more  frequently  into  each  other’s  society,  has 
introduced  habits  of  politeness,  which  some  acute 
writer  has  defined  to  be  artificial  good  nature.  What 
the  Latin  poet  said  of  the  etfect  of  the  arts  upon 
mankind,  in  our  opinion  applies  more  forcibly  to 
this  species  of  social  intercourse: 

- “InTciiuxi  didicitKe  fuleliterartes, 

Kinollit  mures,  nee  linit  esse  ferus .” 

One  of  the  Empresses  of  Russia  was  fully  sensible 
of  the  efficacy  of  this  mode  bf  civilizing  her  subjects, 
who  were  not  a  little  in  want  of  some  reformation, 
as  wc  may  learn  from  the  following  passage  from  the 


works  of  a  writer  whom  we  have  already  noticed. — 
“  Catharina  Alexawna  (says  Lord  Kaimes)  promot¬ 
ed  assemblies  of  men  and  women,  as  a  means  to  pol¬ 
ish  the  manners  of  her  subjects.  And  in  order  to 
preserve  decency  in  such  as.scmblies,  she  published 
a  fif'd)'  of  regulations,  of  which  the  following  are  a 
specimen  • — t..adics  who  play  at  forfeitures,questions, 
and  comiitti'ds,  sln.ll  not  be  noisy  nor  riotous.  No 
gentleman  must  Ptlcmpt  to  force  a  kiss,  nor  strike  a 
woman  in  the  assembly,  under  pain  of  exclusion.  | 
I.,adiesare  not  to  get  drunk  upon  any  pretext  what-| 
ever;  nor  gentlemen  before  nine.”  j 

PARTING  INTERVIEW  WITH  EMMETT. 

The  evening  before  his  death,  while  the  workmen 
were  busy  with  the  scafibld,  a  young  lady  was  usher¬ 
ed  into  his  dungeon.  It  was  the  girl  whom  he  so 
fondly  loved,  ami  who  had  now  come  to  bid  him  her 
eternal  farewell.  He  was  leaning,  in  a  melancholy 
mood,  against  the  window-frame  of  his  prison,  and 
the  heavy  clanking  of  his  irons,  smote  dismally  on 
her  heart.  The  interview  was  bitterly  affecting,  and 
melted  even  the  callous  soul  of  the  goaler.  As  for 
Emmet  himself,  he  wept  and  spoke  little;  but  as  he 
pressed  his  beloved  in  silence  to  his  bosom,  his  coun¬ 
tenance  betrayed  his  emotions.  In  alow  voice  half 
choked  by  anguish,  he  besought  her  not  to  forget 
him;  he  reminded  her  of  their  former  happineas,  of 
the  long-past  days  of  their  childhood,  and  concluded 
by  requesting  her  sometimes  to  visit  the  scenes 
where  their  infancy  was  spent,  and  though  the  world 
might  repeat  his  name  with  scorn,  to  cling  to  his 
memory  with  affection.  At  this  very  instant,  the 
evening  bell  pealed  from  the  neighbouring  church. 
Emmett  started  at  the  sound!  and  as  he  felt  thai  this 
was  the  last  time  he  should  ever  hear  its  dismal 
echoes,  he  folded  his  beloved  still  closer  to  his  heart, 
and  bent  over  her  sinking  form  with  eyes  streaming 
with  affection.  The  turnkey  entered  at  the  mo¬ 
ment;  ashamed  of  his  weakness,  he  dashed  the  rising 
droj)  from  his  eje,  and  a  frown  a^in  lowered  on  his 
countenance.  The  man  meanwhile  approached,  to 
tear  the  lady  from  his  embraces.  Overpowered  by 
feelings,  he  could  make  no  resistance;  but,  as  he 
gloomily  released  her  from  his  hold,  gave  her  a  lit¬ 
tle  miniature  of  himself,  and  with  this  parting  token 
of  attachment,  imprinted  the  last  kisses  of  a  dying 
man  upon  her  lips.  On  gaining  the  door,  she  turned 
round,  as  if  to  gaze  once  more  on  the  object  of  her 
widowed  love.  He  caught  her  eye  as  she  retired,  it 
was  but  for  a  moment;  the  dungeon  door  swung  back 
again  upon  its  hinges,  and  as  it  closed  after  her,  in¬ 
formed  him  too  surely,  that  they  had  met  for  the  last 
time  on  earth. 

SAU/IAGUITDI. 

The  editor  of  the  American  Farmer,  appropriates 
a  certain  portion  of  each  number  of  his  journal  to  the 
amusement  and  improvement  of  the  fair  sex — giving 
them  every  week  essays,  recipes,  lectures  on  domes¬ 
tic  economy,  cookery,  &c.  &c.  For  some  weeks  past 
he  has  been  publishing  “  a  whisper  to  a  newly  mar¬ 
ried  pair.”  The  whisper  to  the  husband  ran  through 
several  numbers,  and  has  been  concluded.  It  is  said 
the  ladies  were  much  delighted  with  that  whisper, 
and  whilst  they  were  felicitating  themselves  on  its 
good  effects,  out  con.es  the  “  whisper  to  the  wife,” 
under  various  heads.  The  last  American  Farmer 
contains  the  following; 

ON  PRUDENCE  AND  DECORUM. 

“  Though  a  woman  before  her  marriage  may  be  ad¬ 
mired  fur  her  gaiety,  her  dancing,  dress,  painting, 
singing,  &c  yet  after  it,  we  expect  her  character  to 
display  something  more  snbstantial.  To  a  man  who 
must  spend  all  his  days  in  her  company,  these  little 
superficial  decorations  would  speedily  become  insip¬ 
id  und  unimportant.  Love  can  be  preserved  only 
by  the  qualities  of  the  heart,  and  esteem  secured  by 
the  domestic  virtues.” 

“  A  man  does  not  want  to  be  dazzled  in  his  matri¬ 
monial  connexion,  or  to  pos.sessa  partner  who  seeks 
the  admiration  of  coxcombs  or  beaux.  He  wants  a 
person  who  will  kindly  divide  and  alleviate  his 
cares,  and  prudently  arrange  his  household,  he  seeks 
not  a  coquette,  a  fasbionist,  a  dirt;  but  a  comfortable 
assistant,  companion  and  friend.” 

“  On  the  day  of  her  marriage,”  says  an  admired 
writer,  a  woman’s  tour  of  gaiety  should  end.”  In ' 


one  of  the  Gentoo  countrie  s,  during  the  wedding- 
day,  a  large  fire  is  made,  and  the  bride  enters  with 
a  little  basket  in  her  hand,  containing  all  her  orna¬ 
ments,  rude  and  simple  as  they  are — shells,  beads, 
&c. — and  flings  tiieui  into  it;  intimating  her  inten¬ 
tion  of  assuming  for  the  future  the  dress  as  well  as 
character  of  a  matron — O!  that  our  British  matrons 
would  take  a  hint  from  these  wild  and  untutored 
Indians! 

How  indecorous,  offensive  and  sinful,  is  it  to  see  a 
1  woman  exercising  authority  over  her  husband,  and 
[  saying,  “  /  will  have  it  so*.  It  shall  be  done  as  / 
like.”  But  I  should  hope  the  number  of  those  who 
adopt  this  unbecoming  and  disgraceful  manner  is  so 
small  as  to  render  it  unnecessary  for  me  to  enlarge 
on  the  subject. 

Never  join  in  any  jest  or  laugh  against  your  hus¬ 
band.  He  may  be  a  plain  ami  insignificant,  even  a 
ridiculous  man;  be  it  so;  why  did  you  marry  him'’ 
You  should  have  known  all  those  defects  before 
marriage.  It  is  now  too  late:  and  as  a  wife,  self 
(not  to  say  a  word  of  duty)  calls  on  you  to  hide  his 
faults;  and,  whenever  you  possibly  can,  to  bring 
him  forward  and  make  him  of  importance. 

Assiduously  conceal  his  faults,  and  speak  only  of 
his  merit.  In  the  married  life,  confidants  are  by  no 
means  desirable.  You  may  be  listened  to  w  ith  sym 
pathy  and  interest — but  will  this  redress  your  griev¬ 
ance?  By  no  means.  Therefore  never  complain  of 
him.  In  the  first  place,  you  violate  a  sacred  duty  by 
exposing  your  husband’s  faults,  and  in  the  next,  even 
a  certain  degree  of  female  dignity  should  combine 
with  better  motives  to  prevent  it. 

I  would  also  strongly  recommend  a  concealment 
from  others  of  any  little  discord  or  disunion  which 
occurs  among  you.  Rejieated  with  additions  and  ag¬ 
gravations,  in  only  gives  food  to  the  busy  whisper  of 
the  malevolent,  and,  as  the  ivitty  Richardson  says, 
“  is  sure  to  be  remembered  long  after  the  honest 
people  have  quite  forgotten  it  themselves.”  Be 
sides,  on  those  occasions,  rely  on  it,  the  world  is  much 
more  inclined  to  be  your  husband’s  advocate  than 
yours. 

In  my  opinion,  there  can  hardly  be  a  more  despi¬ 
cable  object  than  a  married  woman  receiving  the 
particular  attentions  of  any  man  but  her  husband. 

A  flirting  girl  is  indeed  bad  enough;  but  a  flirting 
married  woman  should  be  an  object  of  contempt 
wherever  she  appears. 

Perhaps  your  husband  may  be  a  plain  man,  or  an 
old  man ;  and  though  possessing  both  sense,  merit, 
and  feeling,  neither  cultivated  nor  captivating.  Let 
this  circumstance  make  you  peculiarly  circumspect 
in  your  conduct.  The  eye  of  the  world  is  on  you, 
and  though  your  husband  may  scorn  to  betray  even 
by  a  look,  any  expression  of  jealousy,  believe  me  it 
gives  him  no  pleasure  to  see  you  dancing  and  chat¬ 
ting  away  with  every  young  man  who  approaches 
you;  for,  at  the  moment  perhaps  when  his  good  sense 
and  manly  pride  make  him  smile,  and  join  in  the 
laugh  and  chat  around,  his  heart  may  be  exceeding¬ 
ly  vexed  and  fretted  at  what  he  is  ashamed  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  even  to  himself.  To  say  the  truth,  I  ne¬ 
ver  met  with  any  husband,  handsome,  ugly,  young, 
or  old,  who  was  pleased  at  seeing  his  wile’s  conver¬ 
sation  and  attraction  much  engaged  by  other  men. 

Be  you  ever  so  conscious  of  a  superiority  of  judge- 
I  ment  or  of  talent,  never  let  ittappear  to  your  hus¬ 
band.  “  A  wife  rules  best  by  seeming  to  obey.” 
And  a  man  cannot  endure  the  idea  of  inferiority  in 
intellectual  endowments.  The  very  idea  of  being 
reflected  on  makes  him  infinitely  more  obstinate, 
and  more  wedded  to  his  own  opinion,  when  per¬ 
haps  a  little  management  and  good  sense  would 
bring  him  at  once  into  your  plans  and  wishes. 

Rats  in  the  Statue. — A  Chinese  Tale. — “  What  is 
most  to  be  dreaded  in  a  state  ?”  demanded  Hoan  Kong 
of  his  Minister  KoangTachong — “  Prince  ,’  replied 
he,”  according  to  my  idea,  nothing  is  more  to  be 
dreaded  than  that  which  is  called  “  Rats  in  the  stat¬ 
ue,’  Hoan  Kong  did  not  understand  this  metaphor, 
and  Koang  Tachon  explained  to  him  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  milliner. 

“  You  know,  prince,  that  in  many  places,  statues 
are  erected  in  honour  of  the  tutc-lar  saiftt  of  the  place ; 
these'  wooden  images  are  hollow  within,  and  pain¬ 
ted  without.  Now  by  some  chance  or  other,  a  rat, 
had  penetrated  into  such  a  sGtue,  and  nothing  could 
be  thought  of  or  devised  to  drive  it  thence.  To  set 
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fire  to  it,  they  did  not  dare,  fearful  that  the  wood 
would  catch;  neither  did  they  dare  to  place  the  im¬ 
age  in  water,  lest  the  colours  migiit  thereby  be  ef¬ 
faced.  Thus  the  rat  remained  protected,  through 
the  respect  they  had  for  the  image.” 

“  And  who  are  those  rats  in  the  state?’  asked  Hoan 
Kong.  “  They  are,’  said  he,  “  people  who  possess 
neither  virtue  nor  merit,  and  yet  sliare  the  favours 
of  their  prince;  these  are  “  Rats  in  the  Statue.” 


DIRECTIONS  TO  \OVSG  OENTLEMEN  AT  A  TEA 
PARTY. 

Bv  Solomon  Thinkitover,  etq. 

Young  men,  especially  those  who  are  not  much 
acquainted  witii  the  polite  world,  are  apt  not  only  to 
appear,  but  to  feel,  exceedingly  awkward  in  the 
company  of  ladies,  for  the  want  of  some  plain  direc¬ 
tions  how  to  behave  themmelres.  They  are  like  raw 
recruits  in  an  army,  wdio  are  obliged  to  undergo  sev¬ 
eral  weeks  of  preparatory  discipline,  before  they  are 
fit  for  active  service.  Not  that  1  feel  any  disposition 
to  subject  young  gentlemen  to  the  same  severe  dril¬ 
ling  that  is  required  in  the  camp.  My  intention  is 
merely  to  give  them  some  ea^y  lesions,  drawn  from 
the  politest  schools,  and  so  plain  that  they  cannot  be 
misunderstood,  and  so  important,  that  I  hope  they 
will  not  be  forgotten. 

1st.  Never  say  any  thing  to  a  lady,  which  will  lead 
her  to  suspect  you  take  her  for  a  rational  being. — 
Treat  her  like  a  mere  doll,  or  a  parrot — a  thing  all 
outside,  a  body  without  a  soul,  and  sound  without 
sense.  Talk  with  her  upon  all  subjects,  except  those 
of  importance.  Never  introduce  any  conversation  of 
a  scientific  or  literary  character.  In  short,  never 
say  any  thing,  which  indicates  either  knowledge, 
thmkhi'^,  or  sense  yomseU,  or  pre-supposes  them  in 
your  fair  companions.  It  is  excessively  impolite,  and 
shows  plainly,  that  you  are  tio  gentleman.  Besides, 
there  is  another  advantage  in  a  strict  adherence  to 
this  rule — you  have  an  excellent  chance  of  conceal¬ 
ing  your  own  ignorance,  and  want  of  sense.  Observ¬ 
ing  this  rule  invariably,  in  your  conversation  w'itli 
the  ladies,  will  have  ^jUne  effect  upon  them.  They 
will  not  be  likely  to  spoil  their  bloom  by  hard  stu¬ 
dy  and  deep  thinking,  and  will  only  care  about  tri¬ 
fles  to  he  able  to  please  you. 

2dly.  Whenever  you  wish  to  say  any  thing  to  a  la-  ' 
dy,  stalk  up,  as  near  as  you  can  without  treading  on 
her  tees,  and  stand  before  her.  It  is  quite  impolite  to 
sit  beside  a  lady  when  you  are  conversing  with  her. 
You  may  take  the  rigAf  Aonrf,  or  even  the  wall,  in 
walking  the  street,  as  every  day’s  observation  will 
convince  you — that  privilege  belongs  to  the  “  lords 
of  creation" — but  on  no  account  be  so  rude  as  to  sit 
down,  when  in  conversation  with  a  lady  in  company. 
By  standing  up  you  not  only  shew  your  good  breed¬ 
ing,  but  the  fine  dimensions  of  a  icell  setting  coat. — 
After  having  had  “  nine  tailors”  on  your  back  to 
“  make  a  man”  of  you,  it  would  be  a  thousand  pities,  ' 
if  you  could  not  have  an  opportunity  of  showing 
yourself.  “  Sit  down,  and  show  less!"  they  used  to 
tell  me,  when  Iwas  a  boy.  But  la!  in  this  genteel 
age,  we  understand  matters  better.  Now  the  way 
is,  to  stand  up,  and  show  more.  If  you  arc  a  tall  man, 
ou  have  an  excellent  chance  of  displaying  your 
eight  to  the  best  advantage,  and  at  the  same  time 
strengthening  the  lady’s  lung“,  by  obliging  her  to 
bawl  as  loud  as  she  can,  so  that  her  voice  may  reach 
your  upper  story.  If  you  are  a  short  fellow,  and  can¬ 
not  show  yourselfto  ad^  antage  by  your  own  altitude, 

I  would  advise  you  to  make  the  best  of  your  condi¬ 
tion  by  mounting  a  chair  or  stool.  It  will  show  the 
high  respect  you  have  for  the  lady,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  you  cannot  fail  of  being  taken  notice  of  your¬ 
self. 

There  is  one  thing,  whereby  many  honest  but 
b.ashful  young  men  have  been  not  a  little  puzzled, 
when  sfoiwfing:  fie/ore  the  ladies  in  company,  viz;  to 
know  how  to  dispose  of  their  hands.  1  shall  there¬ 
fore, 

3dly.  Give  such  directions  on  the  subject,  as  can¬ 
not  fail  to  place  the  most  diffident,  and,  hitherto,  un¬ 
tutored  gentlemen,  entirely  at  their  ease.  There 
are  several  ways  of  disposing  of  your  hands,  the  most 
graceful  and  natural  of  which  is,  putting  them  in 
yoMT  breeches'  pockets.  It  will  give  you  an  air  of| 
importance  in  the  eyes  of  the  fair  sex,  if,  when  your 
hands  are  disposed  of,  you  keep  jingling  a  parcel  of 
old  keys  and  coppers,  so  as  to  appear  to  have  a  vast 


deal  of  money  about  yon.  Another  way  of  disposing 
of  your  hands  is,  to  hold  up  the  skirts  of  your  coat; 
and  thus  display  the  elegant  seat  of  your  kerseymeres, 
at  the  same  time  that  you  relieve  your  hands  from  the 
awkward  condition  of  having  nothing  to  do.  A 
third  method  of  disposing  of  them  is,  to  hold  them 
behind  you,  with  your  left  hand  grasping  your  right 
wrist,  the  palm  of  your  right  hand  tuwed  back¬ 
wards, and  the  fingers  inclosing  the  thumb  of  the 
same.  A  fourth,  and  perhaps  the  most  elegant,  is,  to 
hold  up  your  watch  chain  with  one  hand,  and  twirl  the 
key  or  seal  with  the  other.  The  fifth  and  last  w’ay  is, 
to  fold  them  on  your  breast — it  gives  you  an  air  of 
dignity  and  self-collection,  which_  scarcely  belong 
to  any  other  position — besides,  your  heart  is  then  se¬ 
curely  fortified,  and  may  bid  defiance  to  bright  eyes, 
which  otherwise  would  inflict  many  a  deep  W’ound, 
while  you  s/(iiid  before  them  like  a  forget  before  a 
company  of  musketeers.  Berkshire  American. 


TSE  ESOHITCIEl. 

ALBANY,  SATIIROAY,  AlMtfL  22,  1826. 

Pe£ TALOZZl’s  SYSTEM  OK  EDUCATION.  Tllis 
system  bears  some  resemblance,  in  its  outlines, to  the 
plan  of  .loseph  Lancaster;  nevertheless,  the  two 
methods  differ  very  materially  in  their  particulars. 
We  have  seen  brief  accounts  of  Pestalozzi’s  System 
in  different  scientific  journals,  but  we  are  unable  to 
gather  from  them  a  minute  idea  of  its  bearing  u{)on 
the  youtful  mind.  As  this  system  has  received  some 
encouragement  in  this  country,  especially  in  Phila¬ 
delphia,  a  few  remarks  upon  the  subject,  chiefly  bio¬ 
graphical,  from  the  pen  of  an  able  writer,  w  hich  are 
collected  from  the  Athenaum,  a  work  edited  by  the 
late  celebrated  John  Aikin,  M.  1).  we  think  w'ill  not 
prove  uninteresting  to  our  readers  at  this  time. 

“  Pestalozzi  is  one  of  those  self-taught  men  endowed 
with  extraordinary  genius,  whose  vast  designs  and 
projects  dazzle  and  confound  the  judgements  of  their 
contemporaries.  His  mode  of  instruction  does  not 
seem  to  differ  materially  from  what  is  followed  by- 
all  village  school-mistresses,  all  the  initiators  into 
the  literw  humaniores  of  this  and  every  other  coun¬ 
try.  The  theory  of  this  good  old  practice  is  detailed 
in  many  high-sounding  words,  borrowed  from  the 
present  fashionable  German  school  of  philosophy, 
and  it  resembles  that  of  Rosseau,  as  described  in  his 
Kmile.  The  object,  we  are  told,  is  to  teach  children 
by  infwtfion,  which  is  looked  upon  as  the  foundation 
of  all  our  knowledge,  and  the  best  mode  for  devel¬ 
oping  the  powers  of  the  miml  in  the  most  natural 
way.  It  consists  in  forming  the  child’s  judgment  by 
addressing  the  sense  of  sight,  and  by  beginning  with 
the  most  simple  and  intelligible  objects  gradually  to 
advance  to  those  which  are  more  complicated,  yet 
have  some  relation  with  those  already  learned.” 

Henry  Pestalozzi  is  the  son  of  a  surgeon-apothe¬ 
cary,  and  was  born  at  Zurich  in  1746.  His  father 
died  when  he  was  between  four  and  five  years  old, 
and  his  education  was  superintended  by  his  mother 
and  one  female  servant.  His  early  education  at 
home  was  very  contracted.  Having  but  little  inter¬ 
course  with  any  body  out  of  his  own  house,  be  grew 
up  almost  wholly  deprived  of  favourable  opportuni¬ 
ties  fur  acquiring  the  manners  and  knowledge  of 
the  world,  by  frequent  converse  with  persons  of  dif¬ 
ferent  conditions  in  life.  However,  from  his  earli¬ 
est  years  he  directed  his  attention  to  literary  pur¬ 
suits.  He  had  the  good  fortune  to  study  under  several 
celebrated  men  at  Zurich,  when  freedom  of  inquiry, 
a  patriotic  love  of  liberty  and  the  fine  arts,  shone 
forth  there  in  full  splendour.  He  showed  a  decided 
inclination  for  an  active  life,  and  when  he  was  seven¬ 
teen  he  quitted  his  studies  with  the  intention  of  de¬ 
voting  himself  to  the  bar,  but  the  death  of  an  inti¬ 
mate  friend,  who  was  to  have  been  his  guide,  induced 
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him  to  renounce  his  plan  in  favour  of  agriculture 
His  subsequent  life  was  principally  one  continued 
scene  of  disappointment;  but  his  mind  rose  above 
his  misfortunes,  and  lie  persevered  in  pointing  out 
and  remedying  the  causes  of  misery  among  the  lower 
orders  of  the  people.  With  this  view  he  published 
several  books,  w'hich  operated  very  favourably.— 
Among  these  we  find  novels,  addresses,  and  philoeo 
phical  inquiries.  At  length  he  resolved  to  become 
a  schoolmaster;  he  began  his  labours  in  this  capaci¬ 
ty  at  Stantz,  in  1798,  but  the  troubles  of  the  revolu 
tion  and  the  horrors  of  war  which  broke  out  in  the 
little  cantons  compelled  him  to  relinquish  this  situ 
ation.  The  Helvetic  government  interested  itself 
ill  the  fate  of  his  new  institution  at  Berthoud  and  it< 
founder,  and  a  report  highly  favourable  to  the  esta 
blishment  was  presented  to  the  diet.  A  pension  was 
granted  to  Pestalozzi,  and  promise  of  support.  After 
the  Helvetic  government  was  overturned,  the  acts  of 
those  enlightened  patriots  were  disregarded,  and  the 
deputies  sent  to  the  diet  received  no  inore  instruc¬ 
tions  about  the  institution  at  Berthoud.  Pestalozzi 
soon  after  divided  the  school:  took  one  half  of  the 
scholars  to  Yverdun,  and  left  the  rest  under  the  su 
perintendance  of  some  able  assistants  at  Buchsee 
This  new  method  of  instruction  has  excited  conside 
rable  attention  on  the  continent  for  several  years 
past.  Some  of  the  sovereigns  have  sent  confidential 
persons  to  the  institutions  established  at  different 
places,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  cognizance  of  the 
plan,  and  innumerable  publications  have  issued  from 
the  German  press,  both  for  and  against  the  particu¬ 
lar  merits  of  this  discovery.  The  writer,  of  whose 
account  we  have  given  but  a  bird’s-eye  view  above, 
witnessed  an  examination  of  some  of  the  scholars  at 
V' Verdun,  in  ISOo,  of  which  he  gives  the  following 
description: 

“  In  the  month  of  June,  180.5,  I  visited  the  school 
at  Yverdun,  and  was  present  at  an  examination  of 
some  of  the  scholars.  Five  boy's  were  called  from 
their  play,  and  were,  exercised  and  examined  by  one 
of  the  senior  scholars  and  one  of  the  teachers  in  a 
variety  of  arithmetical,  algebraical,  and  mathemati¬ 
cal  questions,  on  purpose  to  satisfy  my  curiosity  as  a 
stranger.  They  answ'ered  all  the  questions  which 
were  put  to  them  with  great  accuracy,  and  were  not 
puzzled  with  questions  not  very  easy  of  solution 
which  were  asked  by  indifferent  persons.  One  of 
them,  a  fine  looking  boy,  between  seven  and  eight 
years  old,  resolved  several  complicated  problems 
with  the  sagacity  and  correctness  of  a  college  stu¬ 
dent.  They  answered  these  questions  by  working 
the  whole  of  the  numerical  relations  in  their  own 
minds,  without  the  help  of  pen  or  ink,  or  pencil,  or 
any  cyphers;  but  in  those  which  were  the  most  com¬ 
plicated  they  referred  to  tables  with  lines  and  points 
dotted  on  them,  which  are  employed  to  show  the  re¬ 
lations  of  different  quantities.  The  advantages  of 
this  method  seem  to  consist  in  the  use  of  analysis, 
by  inhabiting  the  mind  to  analyse  and  trace  the 
series  of  consequences  in  any  given  process,  and 
to  refer  all  the  ideas  of  relation  to  the  impres¬ 
sions  made  by  the  sense  of  sight.  It  also  may 
serve  to  increase  the  power  of  attention,  and  to 
le.ad  young  people  to  attend  to  sensible  objects 
rather  than  to  (abstract  notions.  For  all  tboso 
studies  which  depend  chiefly  upon  the  sensatioiu  of 
sight  it  seems  well  adapted,  as  for  instance,  drawing 
and  design.  To  this  department  it  has  been  applied, 
and  some  specimens  were  exhibited  which  did  credit 
to  the  pupils.  They  are  first  taught  to  draw  straight 
line.s,  and  to  represent  crystals  of  different  forms, 
and  then  to  draw  from  the  skeleton  and  human  sub¬ 
ject.” 
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Masonry.  It  is  grAtifyini;  to  the  philanthropist 
to  view  the  progress  of  Masonry  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  gratifying,  hecatise,  when  properly  cul* 
tivated,  Masonry  unfolds  the  mysteries  of  science, 
cherishes  true  religion,  and,  oven  in  the  heart  of  the 
^  wilderness,  lights  the  beacon  of  intelligence.  It  is 
the  protector  of  the  orphan  and  the  widow,  and  the 
good  Samaritan  to  the  sorely  afflicted.  But  it  is  not 
an  erratic  view  of  its  beauties  which  elicits  our  no¬ 
tice  in  this  place :  it  is  the  gradual  developeroent  of 
Its  virtues  that  attracts  our  attention.  While  all 
j  other  human  institutions  have  received  the  aid  of 
!  the  press,  Freemasonry  has  almost  literally  been 
!  suffered  to  grope  its  own  way  through  the  dark  re¬ 
gions  of  bigotry  and  prejudice.  It  is  a  matter  of 
'  surprise  that  so  few  brethren  have  been  found  who 
were  willing  to  devote  their  talent,  in  this  manner, 
to  the  service  of  the  craft;  nevertheless,  it  would  be 
unjiLst  to  tax  the  many  learned  and  worthy  prof*  ss- 
ors  of  the  Royal  Art  with  a  want  of  respect  for  the 
principles  of  their  institution;  for  we  believe  that 
this  neglect  has  arisen  through  the  idea  that  the 
subject  was  not  one  capable  of  being  minutely  elu¬ 
cidated,  rather  than  from  any  other  cause.  So  nu- 
^  merous,  however,  are  the  prejudices  which  still  ex- 
^  id  against  our  order,  that  the  utility  of  free  discus¬ 
sion  is  no  longer  doubtiul;  and  it  is  with  pleasure 
that  we  see  efforts  made  in  different  quarters  to  dis- 
i  pel  the  mist  which  has  hitherto  hung  over  the  destiny 
of  our  institution.  Among  others,  we  have  seen 
proposals  by  Mr.  B.  B.  Drake,  for  publishing  in  the 
village  of  Auburn,  Cayuga  county,  a  weekly  paper, 
to  be  entitled  “771e  Practical  Mason."  Mr.  Drake 
:s  not  personally  known  to  us,  but  report  speaks  very 
i  favourably  of  his  abilities;  and  though  we  must  de- 
\  pend  upon  the  western  district  for  much  of  our  sup¬ 
port,  and  “  The  Practical  Mason"  may  seem  to  be 
in  collision  with  our  own  pecuniary  interests,  we 
:reely  tender  to  its  editor  the  hand  of  fellowship. 
We  shall  both  be  reapers  in  one  vast  field,  and  if  we 
labour  industriously  the  fruits  of  the  harvest  will 
reward  us  both.  That  niggardly  disposition  which 
lims  at  the  destruction  of  every  thing  which  bears 
libe  -emblance  of  opposition  to  its  course  to  wealth, 

;  « unworthy  to  inhabit  the  breast  of  a  Freemason. 
By  co-operating  with  each  other,  we  may  prove 
doubly  beneficial;  but  if  we  suffer  interest  to  sepa¬ 
rate  us,  and  render  the  Masonic  press  subservient  to 
private  caprice,  the  good  cause  must  necessarily  suf¬ 
fer.  7'he  Practical  Mason  will  contain  eight  impe¬ 
rial  octavo  pages,  and  be  afforded  to  subscribers  at 
the  rate  of  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  annum, 

,  payable  in  advance. 

Mr.  Drake  contemplates  issuing,  in  the  same  style, 
a  weekly  paper  under  the  title  of  “T’/ie  Refiner  and\ 
.Ven/fli  Toilet."  Of  the  character  of  this  intended 
publication  we  have  no  further  advice  than  the  im¬ 
port  of  its  title.  As  his  object,  however,  seems  to 
;  te  improvement,  we  heartily  wish  him  success. 

News.  The  Greeks  continue  successful  both  by 
and  land.  Colocotroni  is  master  of  Tripolizza. 
On  taking  possession,  he  put  the  garrison  to  the 
sword.  Such  actions  may  be  justified  by  the  laws 
of  retaliation,  but  we  arc  at  a  loss  to  discover  in  them 
the  spirit  of  the  patriot.  The  naval  victory  of  the 
Orceks  before  Missolonghi  is  confirmed.  The  Turk- 
i-di  fleet  was  put  to  flight  by  an  inferior  force  of 
Ureeks;  the  land  forces  of  the  Porte  were  compel 
led  to  leave  their  stations  for  want  of  food.  It  is 
stated  in  a  paper  published  at  Rome,  that  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  Napoli  di  Romani  has  declared  to  Mr. 
Stratford  Canning,  that  the  Greeks  will  accept  no 
proposition  which  may  be  made  to  them  from  the 
Porte,  which  is  not  based  on  the  absolute  indepen¬ 


dence  of  Greece.  There  was  a  fire  at  Smyrna  on 
the  12th  of  February.  The  city  of  Prevesa  has  been 
laid  waste  by  an  earthquake.  The  Pacha  of  Egypt 
has  refused  the  Porto  to  undertake  another  cxi>edi-j 
tion — The  latest  intelligence  from  Spain  confirms  i 
the  idea  that  another  revolution  is  in  embryo. — Cal-j 
cutta  dates  to  the  21at  December  have  been  receiv-| 
ed.  The  Burmese  war  was  still  going  on,  without 
any  very  clear  prospect  of  a  speedy  termination.] 
The  strength  of  the  Burmese  army  is  variously  es¬ 
timated,  from  70,000  to  1 10,000  men.  A  conference 
had  been  held  by  the  rival  powers  in  India,  but  the 
proposals  made  by  the  British  commander  were  re¬ 
jected  by  the  king  of  Ava  with  great  indignation, 
and  he  ordered  the  war  to  be  prosecuted  with  vigour. 
The  captives  held  by  the  Burmese,  among  whom  are 
several  Americans,  are  dying  of  hunger. — There 
has  been  a  naval  engagement  between  the  Brazili¬ 
ans  and  Buenos  Ayreans,  which  is  said  to  have  been 
a  drawn  battle,  notwithstanding  the  former  were 
possessed  of  a  force  much  superior  to  the  latter. 
Pernambuco  is  represented  as  being  on  tiie  verge  of 
famine.  The  rains  for  two  seasons  past,  have  been- 
so  slight,  that  the  crops  were  nearly  destroyed.  Ma¬ 
ny  in  the  interior  have  died  from  actual  starvation. 
Hundreds  are  daily  flocking  into  the  sea-ports,  beg¬ 
ging,  with  the  most  desponding  looks,  the  smallest 
pittance.  There  has  not  been  one-third  of  a  crop  of 
sugar  this  season,  and  the  produce  of  the  country  is 
very  high.  Should  the  drought  continue  through 
the  coming  season,  the  country  will  indeed  be  in  a 
wretched  state. 
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SCIENTIFIC  EDUCATION  OF  FARMERS 
AND  MECHANICS. 

(Continued.) 

Having  on  a  former  occasion  hazarded  a  few  sug¬ 
gestions  in  regard  to  the  improvement  of  the  present 
common  school  system,  I  shall  now  make  a  few  re¬ 
marks  upon  the  best  method  of  teaching  the  higher 
branches  of  study  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prove  of 
the  greatest  practical  utility. 

It  is  obvious  that  any  plan  for  the  general  diff  usion 
of  scientific  education  among  the  people  must  recom¬ 
mend  itself — 1st.  by  its  being  purely  practical — and 
2d.  by  the  cheapness  with  which  instruction  can  be 
afl'orded.  That  plan,  therefore,  which  promises  the 
greatest  results  with  the  least  expense  is  entitled  to 
Hie  highest  consideration. 

And  here  we  may  be  met  with  a  proposition  for  the 
delivery  of  public  lectures  as  fully  competent  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  desired  etfect.  It  is  true  that  this  method 
of  instruction  is  recommended  by  its  cheapness,  but 
I  deny  that  it  ever  will  be  productive  of  great  practi¬ 
cal  results.  I  have  heretofore  given  my  opinion  up¬ 
on  the  inefflcicncy  of  public  lectures,  and  should 
not  again  have  noticed  this  mode  cf  instruction  had 
it  not  recently  received  the  sanction  of  high  author¬ 
ity.  In  a  report  made  to  the  Regents  of  the  univer¬ 
sity  during  their  present  session  great  stress  is  laid 
upon  the  utility  of  popular  lectures,  as  if  from  these 
we  are  to  expect  the  full  and  complete  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  the  grand  desideratum — the  practical  ppli- 
cation  of  science  to  the  arts.  To  avoid  any  possibility 
of  misconstruction,  I  shall  make  a  few  extracts,  and 
afterwards  ofler  a  few  comments  upon  them. 

"  Notwithstanding  the  liberal  endowments  made 
by  this  state,  in  the  support  of  its  various  literary  in¬ 
stitutions,  yet  great  deficiencies  exist,  in  supplying 
the  requirements  of  society,  and  in  the  adaption  of 
the  sciences  to  actual  practice  in  the  pursuit  of  com¬ 
mon  life.  The  rapid  powth  of  this  state;  its  multi¬ 
plied  resources;  and  the  industry  and  enterprize  of 
Its  citizens  make  large  demands  upon  the  sciences, 
to  aid  and  co-operate  in  advancing  the  general  pros¬ 
perity.  It  is  not  suffleient  that  the  sciences  connec¬ 
ted  with  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  are  dili¬ 
gently  studied  and  correirtly  understood  by  a  few 
votarie’s  in  our  literary  institutions.  It  seems  very 


necessar)  that  those  sciences  essential  to  the  pros¬ 
perity  of  manufactiuing  industry,  should  be  especial¬ 
ly  promoted,  and  adapted  to  the  comprehension  of  a 
meritorious  class  of  citizens,  whose  situation  ami 
circumstances,  while  they  deny  them  the  opportuni- 
ries  of  an  academic  life,  devote  them  more  sedulous¬ 
ly  to  mechanic  pursuits,  and  perhaps  as  certainly  pre¬ 
pare  them  to  advance  the  public  good.  If  this  class 
of  sciences  teas  exhibited  to  the  manufacturer  and  prac¬ 
tical  mechanic  in  a  course  of  lectures,  it  would  not  fail 
to  produce  improvements  anti  confer  lastinf^  benefit  on 
the  country.  Courses  of  lectures  for  a  few  weeks  in 
every  year,  upon  A^ricultvre,  Chemistry  and  Me¬ 
chanics,  with  illustrations,  and  the  exhibition  of  expe¬ 
riments,  models  and  specimens,  would  secure  an  ad 
vantageous  union  in  the  efforts  of  theoretical  and  prac¬ 
tical  men;  would  awaken  the  mental  energies  of  the- 
agriculturalist  awl  the  artizan,  and  soon  produce  a. 
new  era  in  the  mechanic  arts." 

In  order  to  present  a  complete  view  of  proposition 
and  illustrations — or  of  cause  and  effect,  1  must  make 
another  quotation. 

“  The  advantages  which  may  be  anticipated  from 
the  proposed  more  intimate  union  of  the  efforts  of  sci¬ 
entific  and  of  practical  men,  will  be  sufficiently  il 
lustrated  by  reference  to  a  recent  and  familiar  case. 
The  hats  hitherto  in  use,  have  been  manufactured 
and  stiffened  with  g/ues,  which  were  dissoluble  in 
water.  Within  the  last  five  ox  six  ye^rs,  water-proof 
hats,  warranted  to  be  impervious  to  water,  have 
come  into  general  use.  The  art  of  making  them 
has  been  blazoned  forth  as  a  new  invention,  and  has 
been  even  the  subject  of“  patent  rights.”  The  im¬ 
portant  di.scovery  consists  in  the  use  of  "  Shell-luc," 
as  the  stiffening  glue.  It  is  a  gum  imported,  and 
found  in  druggist  stores.  It  is  often  used  in  medicine, 
and  a  peculiar  property  of  which  has  long  been 
known  to  the  chemist,  to  consist  in  its  being  indisso¬ 
luble  in  water,  while  it  readily  dissolves  in  alcohol, 
and  becomes  a  convenient  glue,  and  impervious  to 
water.” 

And  again,  as  to  future  results. 

“  Perhaps,  within  another  century, or,  if  assisted, 
wilhinanother  year,  the  worker  in  leather  may  ac¬ 
quire  a  like  secret,  and  by  saturating  his  materials 
with  some  such  ingredient  effectually  protect  our 
feet  from  moisture.  Water-proof  cloth  has  long  been 
(also  a  desideratum  for  mankind.  It  is  said,  it  has 
been  recently  manufactured  in  Great  Britain  with 
the  use  of  the  common  “  India  Rubber."  The  manu¬ 
facturer  has  hitherto  been  unable  to  make  a  solution 
of  this  substance,  while  the  chemist  hits  long  known 
its  solubility  by  the  application  of  bituminous  oils, 
like  the  Seneca  Oil,  of  which  this  country  affords  an 
abundance.” 

I  must  defer  my  comments  on  the  above  extracts 
until  your  next  publication.  FRANKLIN. 


sm^ECTioirs. 


O.N  THE  POWER  OF  MO.vEY,  Moncy,  witli 
more  than  tutelary  power  protects  its  .votariesjfrom 
insults  and  oppressions;  it  silences  the  enraged  ac¬ 
cuser  and  snatches  the  sword  from  the  hand  of  jus¬ 
tice.  Towns  and  cities,  like  Jericho,  without  any 
miracle,  have  fallen  down  before  it.  it  has  stopped 
the  mouths  of  cannons,  and  still  more  surprising,  of 
faction  and  murder;  it  has  thrown  a  sort  of  glory 
about  the  globose,  or  opaque  sculls  of  mercenary 
magistrates;  it  has  imparted  a  dread  and  reverence 
to  the  ensigns  of  authority,  and,  strange,  passing 
strange  to  say,  it  has  made  youth  and  beauty  fly  to 
the  arms  of  age  and  impotence;  it  gives  charms  to 
deformity  and  detestation;  transforms  Hymen  into 
mammon,  and  Cupid  into  a  satyr — it  has  built  brid¬ 
ges  without  foundations,  formed  libraries  without 
books,  hospitals  without  endowments,  and  churchea 
without  benefices;  it  has  turned  conscience  into  a 
deist,  honour  into  a  pimp,  courage  intea  modern  of¬ 
ficer,  and  honesty  into  a  stock-jobber;  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  wonderful  it  has  not  effected,  except  making  us 
wise,  virtuous  and  happy. 


A  solicitor,  who  was  remarkable  for  the  length, 
and  sharpness  of  his  nose,  once  told  a  lady,  that  if 
she  did'not  immediately  settle  a  matter  in  dispute,  he 
would  file  a  bill  against  her.  *  Indeed,  Sir,’ said  the 
lady,  there  is  no  necessity  tor  you  to  your  bill,  for 
|l  am  sure  it  is  sharp  enough  already  ’ 
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POETRY. 


rOR  THE  ESCRITOIR. 

THE  .DEiU>. 

1a)*.  where  they  sleep,  the  f.uri!st  flovTcrt 
Grow  in  their  freshness  o'er  them, 

Or  huger  for  the  rcmal  showers 
To  nourish  and  restore  them; 

—  Even  winter’s  icy  liosom 
Protects  the  embryo  blossom . 

There  is  a  |>art  survives,  when  all 
Its  parent  flowers  have  faded, 

And  eaeh  in  its  own  turn  must  tall; 

— Its  dwelling  place  invaded  , 

By  those  who  chance  to  borroif 
ERisteuce  from  to-morrow. 

Tide  after  tide—  surge  after  surge 
Rolls  dark’ning  o’er  the  ocean. 

And  none  rolls  back  again,  to  urge 
Anew  the  onward  motion;  , 

—All  backward  impulse  spuming, 

They  know  of  no  returning. 

Wild  breaking  on  the  cliffy  shore, 

Their  angry  course  is  finished; 

Yet  deem  not  in  their  dying  roar 

The  ocean’s  strength  diminished!  . 

Her  billows  hold  their  number 
Till  Time  hiraself  shall  slumber. 

Life  is  a  flower; — Life  is  a  wave; — 

A  breath  may  seem  to  end  it ; 

But  not  the  Monarch  of  the  Grave 
Can  shorten  or  suspend  it; 

Beyond  his  dark  partition 
Begins  the  soul's  frutlion! 

IHuyvitant,  10th  April,  1826.  11.  G. 

- , 

THE  MOORISH  WAR  SOHO. 

BV  LORD  PORCHESTEK. 

Prom  the  ranks  of  our  foemen  the  far  herald  came. 

And  to  freemen  his  word  was  the  summons  of  shame; 

.As  freemen  we  spumed  it,  our  gauntlet  threw  dow  n. 

And  defiance  wo  hade  to  our  people  andfcrown. 

Now  blaze,  ye  red  beacons!  high  peal  the  war  strain! 

And  welcome'  thrice  welcome!  ye  ciiildreii  of  Spain! 
How  vaunting,  ye  come,  how  lonely  shidi  go. 

When  our  valleys  ate  wringing  the  fail  of  the  foe. 

Now  the  soft  serenade  through  the  long  summer  night. 

And  the  dance  and  the  banquet,  must  yield  to  the  fight; 
But  the  true  tove  we  leave,  when  we  clasp  her  again, 
hh.'tll  make  us  a  w  reath  from  the  spoils  of  the  slain. 

The  terrible  Allah  has  bared  his  right  h.ard. 

And  Abdallah  shall  lead  us,  tne  Prmce  cf  <  le  land; 

Ve  Chiefs  of  Grenada'  your  eiansnen  combine. 

Ye  Lords  of  the  Gazul  and  Vaaega  line; 

Ye  stem  .Vlmoradi,  and  Ze<!Ti!  who  spring 
Prom  the  hi rh -blooded  sons  of  the  African  King; 

Be  still  your  sworn  ha'red  as  brothers  unite. 

And  like  torrents  deep  mingling  rush  on  to  the  fight. 

Maacradi!  the  standard  cf  royalty  bear — 

Be  the  crescent  of  Zegri  resistless  in  war! 

On  Issa  tiu'  wrongs  of  yiiur  kindred  repay, 

Sworu  toemi'n  bo  rivals  in  glory  to-day. 

The  bold  who  in  battle  is  boldest  to-day. 

His  Irdy — his  country — his  King  s'ml'  repay; 

Who  S;ills  as  a  Chid  oi  the  faiiliful  should  Idl, 

The  Houris  await  iu  their  gem-studded  hall. 

Then  T  lJii  c;ui  ye  fearf  since  to  do  or  die 
glory  i.n  earth  or  is  rapture  on  high ; 

And  w.h.U,  save  the  yearning  of  hate,  can  ye  know. 

When  I'pposed  to  the  ranks  of  the  Infidel  foel 

Then  Chiefs  of  the  land!  from  your  lethargy  break; 

For  your  con-.tey,  your  King,  and  your  honour,  awake! 
Then  blaze.  \i  .-ed  beacons!  hi'gh  peal  the  war  strain! 

.And  welcome!  thrice  welcome!  ye  children  of  Spain! 

I.A—nrBR’S  EE.'iiTsARATZOH. 

Pec  siiopic  and  a  simple  fee. 

And  all  ibr  tecs  in  tail. 

Are  noth.ng  w  nt  n  compared  to  thee, 

Thou  best  ol  tt«i,fc-maU. 


A  SOHO  OF  AHEAEVSIA. 

Why  comes  he  not !  'tis  now 
The  hour  when  lovers  meet ; 

The  moon-beam  through  the  orange-bough 
Falls  gently  at  my  feet. 

Soft  eye  has  chased  noon — 

The  sultry  heats  of  day ; 

The  zephyr  shakes  the  lemon-bloom— 
Tlicn  why  is  he  awayl 

He  said  that  he  would  come 
When  dews  began  to  fall! ' 

It  ever  was  his  wont  to  come 
When  night  had  wore  her  pall. 

He  dared  the  stormy  leak. 

He  trod  t^e  haunted  grove ; 

He  wa.l  not  one  would  lightly  break 
A  promise  to  his  love. 

Hush  sighing  breeze,  be  hush'if! 

1  hear  hitf  plashing  oar,  • 

His  frail  bark  through  the  ripple  blush’d— 
Can  lover  venture  morel 

He  dares  a  jealous  lord. 

He  risks  the  lance’s  harms; 

-And  he  shall  fintl  the  wish’d  reward — 

I'll  clasp  him  in  my  arms. 


VARIETY. 


The  Margravine  of  Anspach’s  refiectiom  upon  the 
growth  of  luxury. — I  have  often  vetlected  how  much 
luxury  has  increased  in  London  of  late  years.  Down 
beds,  soft  pillows,  and  easy  seats  are  a  species  of  lux¬ 
ury  in  which  /  have  never  indulged,  because  they 
tend  to  enervate  the  body,  and  render  it  unfit  for  fa¬ 
tigue.  J  always  make  use  of  hard  mattresses,  and 
accustom  myself  to  the  open  air  in  all  weather.  1 
literally  knevy  two  young  ladies  of  high  quality,  (sis¬ 
ters)  who  employed  a  servant  with  soft  hands  to  r^ise 
them  gerJly  out  of  bed  in  the  morning!  Nothing  less 
t!ian  all-powerful  vanity  could  make  such  {lersons 
submit  to  tile  fatigues  of  a  toilet. 

Rome  was  suprised  when  the  great  Scipio  repudi¬ 
ated  his  wife,  and  more  particularly,  as  she  appear¬ 
ed  to  possess  those  qualifications  which  could  render 
her  husband  happy.  In  justificakion  of  his  conduct 
the  noble  Roman  assembled  his  friends,  to  whom  Tie 
showed  his  foot.  “  Behold, ’said  he,  “  how  well  this 
sandal  is  made,  how  proper  it  is — ^Lut  none  of  you 
know  where  it  pinches!'  Without  disparagement  to 
the  Roman  general,  there  is  rarely  a  shoe  after  mar¬ 
riage  ichichjits  well  to  the  foot.  It  is  with  marriage 
as  with  masonry,  it  is  only  the  brotherhood  who  know 
the  secret. 

Potraits  of  the  Devil. — Simon  Memmi,  who  flour¬ 
ished  at  Sienna,  in  the  beginiiigof  the  14th  century, 
was  the  first  painter  who  by  way  of  explanation  put 
strolls  ill  the  mouths  of  his  figures,  a  practice  which 
bet  ame  aftewards  not  uncommon.  A  piece  of  liis  is 
now  e.xisting  wherein  the  Devi),  almost  expiring 
from  the  severe  pursuit  of  a  saint,  exclaims  “  oh! 

IT  IS  ALL  OVER  WITH  ME.” 

A  portrait  of  his  infernal  majesty  proved  fatal  to 
Spinello  Aretini,  an  artist  of  Arezzo,  in  the  same 
age.  fle'had  drawn  the  prince  of  darkness  under  a 
form  so  exquisitely  hideous  that  he  could  never  erase 
the  idea  from  his  mind :  one  night  a  dream  represen¬ 
ted  to  his  affrighted  imagination  that  awful  spirit, 
under  the  same  horrid  form  standing  before  him  in  a 
ineiiancing  attitude,  and  reproaching  him  for  having 
made  so  very  homely  a  likeness.  Spinello  awoke 
in  an  agony  of  dread ;  he  had  barely  senses  left  to 
tell  the  tale  before  his  reason  gave  way  and  for  the 
short  time  he  survived,  a  fearful  insanity  never  left 
him. 

A  French  wit,  finding  his  merit  beginingto  wane 
in  public  opinion,  and  dreading  from  criticism  an 
additional  blow  to  a  victim  already  staggering  in  rep¬ 
utation,  betook  himself  to  a  strange  expedient,  in 
order  at  once  to  retrieve  his  ch.aracter  and  repleni.sh 
iris  pockets.  He  hurried  himself  in  a  remote  prov¬ 
ince,  ami  engaged  in  an  irornionger’s  shop.  The 
iii'ise,  who  already  owed  to  the  anvil  the  science  of 
music  (in  the  case  of  Pythagoras), did  not  desert  him; 
he  composed  three  large  volumes  of  poetry  and  es¬ 
says,  which  he  publi.shed  as  the  work  of  a' journey 
man  blacksmith.’  The  bait  emught — all  France  was 
in  amazement;  the  poems  of  this  ‘child  of  nature,’ 


this  ‘  untutored  genius,’  were  in  the  hands  of  every 
one.  In  short,  this  stratagem  filled  the  pockets  of 
the  poor  bard,  who  enjoyed  the  deceit  with  rai>ture, 
and  laughed  at  the  public. 
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60,000  EOZsIsARS  HIGHEST  PRIZE  1 

THE  wonshippers  of  Fortune  are  reminded 
that  the  GRAND  UONSGLIDATED  LOT  J  ERY,  Yates  and 
M'Intyre  managers,  one  of  the  most  brilliant  lehcines  ever  nf- 
lered  to  the  public,  draws  the  26tli  of  this  month.  Whale  tick¬ 
ets  S'2().  shares  in  proitortion,  for  sale  in  a  great  variety  of  num¬ 
bers,  by  POWERS  k  DANIELS. 

.Vo.  42  Slute-iti-eet.  Alhmiy. 

(jcy-  All  orders  from  the  country  accnmi^ied  with  cash,  will 
rereive  iinirapt  attention,  if  addrused  to  Powers  &  Daniel.. 

.April  15.  ’TJtS 

PROPOSALS 

FOR  PI'BIISIIIRO  BV  SfBKCRIPTION,  A  HEW  MASO.VIC  WORS 
TO  BE  ENTITLED 

AI.1.00FH  HAOGODERIXS  hACHORIM. 

ON, 

SUBLIME  MASONS’  GUIDE. 

IN  THREE  PARTS. 

By  a  Pant  Master  of  a  Blue  iMtlge',  Past  Grand  Master  of  e 

/»dge  of  Perfection,  and  Rq.  P.  of  a  Coaneil  of  P.  oj  Jtr 

Grand  Commander  of  a  Consistory  of  S.  P.  R.  S.  ke. 

Part  1.  To  contain  remarks  on  the  antiquity  oi 

Freemasonry — its  connection  with  anrient  mvsteriei;  with  re¬ 
ligion;  with  chivalrr — origin  and  nature  of  the  Masonic  de¬ 
grees  ill  general,  and  the  sublime  degrees  in  p.articular — diffe¬ 
rent  Masonic  systems — history  of  Sublime  Freemasonry  lo 
Euro{^-  aiifl  .America — Matoiiic  jurisdictions,  fftc. 

In  Part  II.  the  Ineffable  degrees  will  be  illustrated;  to  wil; 
Secret  .Master,  Parfeot  Master,  Intimate  Secretary,  Provost  and 
.ludge,  Intendant  of  the  Uuildinj's,  Elect  of  Nine,  Elect  of  Fil- 
tcen.  Sublime  Knight  Elected,  Grand  Master  Architect,  Royal 
.Arc!i  and  Pericction;  also,  Knight  of  the  East  or  Sword,  and 
Prince  of  Jerusalem.  Here  will  also  he  inserted,  the  constitu¬ 
tions  and  regulations  of  P.  of  J.  and  I.iodges  under  their  juru- 
dirtinn — ceremony  of  installation,  kc.  &c. 

Part  HI.  To  contain  illustrations  of  the  Superior  degreei; 
In  wit;  Knight  of  the  East  and  West,  S.  Prince  of  the  Rom 
Cross,  Grand  Poiuifi',  Master  “ad  vitam”  Prussian  Knight. 
Prince  of  Lebanon,  Chief  and  Prince  of  the  Tabernacle,  Prince 
of  .Merry,  Knight  of  the  Krizen  Serpent,  Commander  of  the 

Temple,' Knight  of  the  Sun,  K - 11.,  Knight  of  St.  Andrew. 

G.  Inq.  Commander,  S.  P  of  the  Royal  Secret,  Prince  of  .Ma¬ 
sons,  and  Sovereign  Grand  Inspector  General  of  the  33d,  &c.- 
Gencral  regulations,  kc-  of  Consistories,  anil  of  Supreme  Coun 
oils  of  the  3:1<I  degree.  To  which  will  he  added 
AN  APPENDIX, 

Containing  an  account  of  several  detached  degrees  of  Masonry 
and  Kniglilhnod — th-;  Egyqitiaii  mysteries,  anil  a  variety  of  other 
miscellaneous  matter,  new,  and  interesting  to  the  Craft. 

The  whole  to  he  illustrated  with  engraved  emblems  and  hie- 
roglvphics.  Price  to  subscribers.  One  Dollar. 

The  above  work  will  be  put  to  press  a.  soon  as  a  sufficient 
number  of  subscribers  ara  obtaiueu,  to  warrant  the  expcnseiol 
publication. 

Subscriptions  received  by  the  Editor  of  The 
h^critoir,  the  Post  .Master  at  Clintonville,  Ononda 
a;a  county,  and  G.  y.ttes,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 
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